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MY HANDS TO WAR Dona_p BERTRAND TRESIDDER 


President Tresidder of Stanford University finds in current discussions of military training 
confusions of thought which tf not recognized will develop threats to our free society from within. 


WHAT SUBJECTS SHOULD PRE-DENTAL STUDENTS STUDY? 
Fart J. McGratu 


This article summarizes the results obtained from a study of students’ records in the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo Dental School. Mr. McGrath, formerly Dean of Administration, University of 
Buffalo, ” par in these results implications which are pertinent to the admissions practices 
of dental schools throughout the country. Mr. McGrath is now Dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts, State University of Iowa. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE LIBRARY SCHOOL Cari M. Waite 


Mr. White, Dean of the School of Library Service and Director of Libraries, Columbia Uni- 
versity, discusses curricular problems of the library school and offers suggestions to improve 
the professional training of the students. 


WHO SHOULD COUNSEL THE VETERAN? Lieut. M.A. F. Rircuie 


Lieut. M. A. F. Ritchie, USNR, is currently serving on the Staff of the Chief of Naval Air 
Primary Training, U. S. Naval Air Station, Glenview, Illinois. He is Staff Educational 
Officer, supervising enlisted training and educational services activities of the various units of 
the Command throughout the country. He has been on active duty in the Navy since October 20, 
1942. Prior to entering the Navy, he was Director of Admissions, Roanoke College. 


WHY PHILOSOPHY FAILS TO FUNCTION GERARD HInRICHS 


Mr. Hinrichs, who is now in the armed forces, summarizes here his doctoral dissertation 
accepted some years ago by the University of Southern California. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN A TRAGIC ERA 


WiLi1amM WIsHART BIDDLE 


Mr. Biddle, who is Head of the Department of Psychology and Education, Wisconsin State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, here presents his interpretation of the liberal-arts college in 
realizing the purpose of general education. 
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Where the wire and 
telephones went 








More graphic than words have been the 
on-the-spot photographs of what the tele- 
phone and electronic devices did in war. 
Wherever they are they bind our men 
together. 


The Bell System has concentrated its ener- 
gies on making this equipment for our 
armed forces. That has caused shortages 
of switchboards, central office equipment 
and telephones here at home. 
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“My Hands to War” 


By DONALD BERTRAND TRESIDDER 


The Implications Inherent in Compulsory Military Training! 


O ACHIEVE an early and 

decisive victory over our ene- 

mies is the first concern of all 
Americans. The times demand united 
and resolute action in support of the 
war effort. Sheer self-interest prompts 
us to minimize class differences, to 
limit public debate on controversial 
issues, to accept wartime controls on 
our free press, and to support our 
national leaders loyally in their present 
undertakings. 

It is a different matter, however, 
when, under the tensions and disloca- 
tions of war, we are asked by the 
administration to adopt compulsory 
military training. The issue is not 
related to the successful prosecution 
of the war. It has far-reaching eco- 
nomic, political, and social implica- 
tions for the future, and it is a 
question upon which the American 
people are sharply divided. Peace- 
time conscription raises so many 

1See Author’s Note at the end of article.-—Eb. 
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complicated problems and is fraught 
with such public interest that it justi- 
fies the fullest exploration and the 
widest possible debate. 

Because of a lively interest in 
youth and a growing concern for the 
security of the United States in the 
postwar years, I have been following 
with close attention both the state- 
ments of administration officials con- 
cerning universal military training 
and the discussions of it appearing in 
the press, on the radio, and in public 
forums. It seems to me that, in the 
presentations made thus far, the 
real issues are either confused with 
others unrelated to them or are 
oversimplified. 

To avoid misunderstanding, let me 
say at once that I belong to a large 
group of Americans who will whole- 
heartedly support adoption of uni- 
versal military training as a peacetime 
policy if, after full exploration, it is 
established that such a measure is 
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indispensable to our security. I am 
not attracted, however, by the col- 
lateral values which many people feel 
are inherent in such a program. 

My lack of interest in these collat- 
eral values is in part the result of 
personal experience. I saw no com- 
bat action in World War I but, over- 
whelmed by a desire to participate in 
a war to end all war, I surrendered 
the deferment of a medical student to 
become a pilot. In eight weeks of 
ground school, I absorbed a vast 
quantity of miscellaneous information 
about engines, telegraphy, and theory 
of flight. The promise of those cov- 
eted wings provided an incentive to 
study that even medicine could not 
match. I have never regarded this 
training as an educational process of 
permanent value. Like thousands 
of others, I responded to rigorous 
exercise and regular habits by a 
marked gain in weight and physical 
endurance. After a few months of 
civilian life, I returned to the physical 
condition of pre-war days. So did 
all of my friends. All of us to this 
day have a violent antipathy toward 
calisthenics. I cannot see that any 
of us has enjoyed better health than 
our fellow medical students who 
remained in college. As for benefits 
other than improved health, such 
benefits as an increased recognition 
of the responsibilities of citizenship, 
moral conduct, self-discipline, my 
ideas on these points were fully devel- 
oped before I enlisted. They had 
been absorbed, unconsciously, from 
the day-to-day example (not preach- 
ing) of my father and mother and 
their friends. This was most fortunate 
for me. Army life provided the 
severest test of my upbringing that I 
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have ever experienced before or since. 
I recognize grievous defects in our 
school systems and deplorable inad- 
equacies in the home environment of 
youth today; but this recognition 
does not tempt me to turn to the mil- 
itary establishment to solve problems 
of health, juvenile delinquency, or 
responsible citizenship in a free society. 


MMEDIATE adoption of univer- 

sal military training as a peacetime 
policy is being urged upon the ground 
that unless we act now, under the 
emotional stress of war, we never 
will. Deletion of conscription from 
the National Defense Act of 1920 is 
cited in support of this argument. 
Against this appeal, however, must 
be weighed the danger of hasty action. 
Instead of increasing our national 
safety, it may well imperil the adop- 
tion of a comprehensive defense plan 
after the war. For my own part, I 
can see no future for democracy in 
this country if it is true that even 
after the fullest consideration of a 
vital issue, the American people are 
incapable of reaching a proper de- 
cision in their own self-interest. This 
gloomy view of my fellow citizens I 
cannot share. 

We cannot safely predict the course 
of events at the close of World War II 
by a comparison with the period 
following World War I. There is one 
essential and controlling difference. 
Until recently, the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans afforded adequate protection 
against sudden land attack in force. 
These vast seas meant time in a mil- 
itary sense, time to mobilize and 
train a citizen army, time to convert 
industry to large-scale war produc- 
tion. This enormous geographical 
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advantage is rapidly disappearing. 
Airplanes now on the drafting boards 
and the already certain threat of new 
weapons will for the first time expose 
every part of our country to sudden 
and devastating attack. The eighteen 
months required to arm and train a 
military force may in the future be 
denied us. Unless we disperse our 
war-production plants, present indus- 
trial centers might be hopelessly crip- 
pled in a matter of days or even 
hours. This, we all grant, is a new 
danger, but it is also a danger clearly 
shown by the course of the present 
war. I am unable to believe that the 
American people cannot grasp its 
significance or that they are so blind 
or complacent as to ignore it. 

As I see the problem, there are at 
least two compelling objections to the 
immediate adoption of universal mil- 
itary training. First, for us to adopt 
universal training before victory is 
even achieved, is, to me, a frank 
admission that we cynically discount 
in advance any real prospect of pre- 
serving peace by means of inter- 
national co-operation. Along with 
millions of fellow Americans, I had 
dared to hope that the destruction 
and sacrifices exacted by this war 
would result in a general recognition 
by all nations that a new approach to 
the problem of preserving peace is 
required if we are to save modern 
civilization. I know there are two 
sides to this question. There have 
always been wars, and I am not so 
naive as to believe there never will be 
another. I do realize that we live in 
a dangerous world, and the ominous 
implications of the present differ- 
ences among the Allies are not lost 
upon me. It is unthinkable that a 
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rich and powerful America should 
deliberately ignore the possibility of 
future attack by a covetous enemy or 
fail to prepare against it. But how 
can we expect even to lessen the 
incidence of total war or to construct 
enduring international agreements if 
we start from the premise that we are 
incapable of breaking the pattern of 
the past—if, before the last shot is 
fired in one war, we start arming 
against a future aggressor? It is a 
dismal prospect, indeed, if the heavy 
sacrifices of this war have gained for 
us nothing more than a respite during 
which we must live as a semiarmed 
camp preparing for World War III. 
To maintain a free society under such 
conditions is a Herculean task. 


UT even on the premise that 

World War III is inevitable 
within another generation, there still 
remains a reason to question the 
advisability of adopting peacetime 
conscription now. Stripped of the 
confusion and muddled thinking that 
has characterized the discussion of 
this proposal, the basic issue is not 
whether we shall have or shall not 
have compulsory military training. 
The fundamental question is: How 
can we guarantee our security after 
the defeat of our enemies and also 
maintain a military establishment 
commensurate with our international 
commitments in the postwar world? 
Universal military training is only 
one element in such an undertaking. 
The situation requires the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive program 
not military only, but military, 
economic, social, political, A vast 
amount of research must be under- 
taken to establish the facts of our sit- 
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uation and to make clear the complex 
relationships among its parts. And 
after this research, the translation of 
its findings into a carefully correlated 
plan which will form the basis for 
enabling legislation requires com- 
petence of the highest order. Heavy 
operating responsibilities are not con- 
ducive to imaginative planning. To 
be successful, our planners must both 
be and feel free from the urgency of 
day-to-day decisions. They must be 
able to reflect upon the evidence, to 
examine alternatives, and to project 
the consequences of proposed actions. 
These conditions cannot be met while 
most of our top men in government, 
in industry, and in the professions are 
absorbed in the task of winning 
the war. 

It is a good old American failing to 
attempt to solve problems on the 
basis of expediency. Legislation is con- 
stantly falling short of its mark either 
because of crippling compromise or 
failure to relate measures to the broad 
concept of which they are a part. 
There is danger of such a failure now. 
We can be sure that after the war 
there will be need for strict economy. 
I pass over the implications of a 
$300,000,000,000 national debt to men- 
tion instead some of the vast Federal 
undertakings that are clearly in pros- 
pect. The administration has set a 
goal of 60,000,000 jobs. Private enter- 
prise alone cannot provide these. A 
tremendous program of public works 
is in the offing. Legislation for a large 
Federal subsidy in support of a pub- 
lic-health program is being readied. 
Education seeks Federal aid to the 
tune of $300,000,000 annually as a 
starter. We are committed to broad- 
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ening the base and increasing the 
benefits of our Social Security pro- 
gram. “But,” object the proponents 
of compulsory military training, “our 
program must carry regardless of 
cost.” These are the identical words 
used by sponsors of all of the projects 
I have mentioned. They are the 
thoughts, if not the words, of practic- 
ally any sponsor of any project. 
Either now or later, our plans for 
postwar security must be developed 
within the framework of these other 
important Federal undertakings. Fail- 
ure to recognize or to admit that fact 
may be the Achilles’ heel of our com- 
plete defense plan later. I freely 
concede the extreme difficulty of 
obtaining an over-all view, but the 
alternative offers final difficulties even 
greater. That alternative is to con- 
sider all this legislation piecemeal, 
each group fighting against the field 
for its own appropriations. Security 
is not an isolated thing; it is impossi- 
ble to think of it so. It is a segment 
of a larger picture. Have you ever 
tried to assemble a jigsaw puzzle 
without the completed picture before 
you and without the colors and par- 
tial scenes on the individual parts? 
Furthermore, the size of our purse 
must in the end be controlling. 
National bankruptcy lies beyond com- 
plete exhaustion of our taxing and 
bond-absorbing power. 


HAT alternative have we? You 

will smile at my suggestion for 
the appointment of a national com- 
mission for defense. Of course I 
know that we have already had a 
multitude of commissions. I know 
that tremendous sums have _ been 
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spent for the exhaustive studies made 
by these commissions only to have 
the reports shelved in dusty libraries 
for the occasional reference of schol- 
ars. But reports are not inevitably 
shelved. The report of the Rubber 
Committee forms a brilliant excep- 
tion to the rule. The British Royal 
Commissions have been conspicuously 
successful in formulating policies as a 
basis for action by Parliament. 

A commission appointed to examine 
into our defense needs should be non- 
partisan; its members should be se- 
lected for their integrity, special 
knowledge, and broad experience with 
large affairs, men of the type of George 
Marshall, James Byrnes, Vannevar 
Bush, and Bernard Baruch. The 
military, diplomatic, and legislative 
establishments should have authorita- 
tive representation. So should indus- 
try and education. Adequate funds 
should be provided for a thorough 
research job. The members of the 
commission would have to lean heavily 
upon the experts in the many fields 
under examination, but expert testi- 
mony gains in strength and usefulness 
when screened through the minds of 
intelligent laymen richly endowed 
with common sense. The job of such 
a commission would be one that 
experts alone are ill qualified to per- 
form. It would be to accept measured 
risks against a background of many 
dangers and conflicting requirements. 
Some of the questions the commission 
must examine are these: 

Military— 

1.What is the best means to end the 
confusion created by duplication of 
missions and establishments among the 

Army, Navy, Air Forces, and Marines? 
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Gratifying as the present co-operation 
has been, it falls far short of what we. 
must obtain if we are going to receive 
the maximum of protection for every 
dollar of expenditure. 

2. What is to be our plan with respect to 
foreign bases which we have acquired 
and developed during this war? Our 
decision in this matter certainly must 
affect the size of our professional peace- 
time Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

3. Assuming eventual agreement with 
our allies, what forces do we expect to 
commit to an international military 
force? 

4. How large actually is a “small” stand- 
ing Army and Navy? How many 
men? How many ships? How many 
establishments? How much total cost 
annually at today’s prices? 


Strategic Materials and Natural Re- 

sources— 

In this war, the rubber shortage alone 
imperiled our entire war effort. It is 
alleged that the Mesabi iron range will 
be used up in a few years; ore of com- 
parable quality has not been located in 
any quantity in this country. Our 
supply of oil is not inexhaustible. Our 
vast timber reserves are dwindling. 
What steps should be taken to con- 
serve our natural resources? What 
stock piles of strategic materials should 
be maintained? We have not enough 
mica, tungsten, bauxite, or natural 
rubber for our needs. How much will 
this program cost? 


Industrial Capacity— 

The backbone of modern warfare is indus- 
trial capacity. How can we maintain 
an establishment capable of immediate 
conversion for war production and at 
the same time keep it flexible enough 
to permit constant changes in design, 
methods of manufacture, and types of 
materials? 

With the threat of air attack by robot 
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bombs and airplanes, can we afford to 
maintain vulnerable production cen- 
ters like the Willow Run plant? Must 
our workers be dispersed? Must our 
vital war industries go underground? 
Shall we accumulate and protect great 
reserves of war matériel, thereby run- 
ning the risk of obsolescence? How 
much will this program cost? 


Research and Development— 
The military maxim of earlier times that 


victory is a problem of “gettin’ there 
fustest with the mostest” has been 
revised to include “and the bestest.” 
When the final story of this war can be 
told, the decisive rdle of our scientists, 
engineers, and technicians will be even 
clearer than it is now. Future success 
in war will be strongly influenced by 
whether or not we seek out and ade- 
quately train first-rate men in physics, 
chemistry, biology, and engineering. 
Fundamental research must go on all 
the time. So must the training of young 
men. On this point, M. H. Trytten, 
writing in the January issue of the 
Scientific Monthly, says: “Have we in 
fact safeguarded our supply of men 
trained to carry on in the technological 
field? The answer, unfortunately, is 
‘no.’ We have not only failed to safe- 
guard our supply, but we have actually 
followed policies whose effects must be 
to weaken our technology for years.” 
Trytten concludes that it will be 
several years before the number of post- 
graduate students in certain basic 
sciences will return to pre-war levels. 
How shall we provide for this essential 
part of our defense system and what 
will it cost? 


Health— 
The physical condition of our youth, as 


disclosed in a report by Colonel 
Leonard G. Rowntree, is cause for 
serious concern. As of May, 1944, 
there were 4,049,000 men between the 
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ages of 18 and 37 in class 4F. About 14 
per cent were mentally deficient, 16 per 
cent had mental diseases, and 5 per 
cent were rejected on neurological 
grounds. Various other defects such 
as hernias, faulty eyesight, cardio- 
vascular disease, and venereal diseases 
accounted for the 65 per cent remain- 
ing. Any hope of permanently remov- 
ing this startling threat to our national 
welfare rests upon an attack which 
starts at the mother’s breast. It re- 
quires the formulation of a national 
program which carries from the home 
into the primary and secondary schools, 
then on through college. Management, 
labor, and agriculture must participate. 
What will such a program cost? 


Illiteracy— 

In the first million rejectees under the 
Selective Service Act, 100,000 were 
illiterate. Seventeen years of age is 
not the best level for attacking this 
problem. What will it cost to reduce 
illiteracy to a minimum and how shall 
we do it? 


Education for Defense— 

Regardless of the excellence of our final 
plan, a continuing program of public 
education as to the requirements of 
national defense is necessary. As I 
read the record, the failure of the 
National Defense Act of 1920 was not 
due to elimination of the provisions for 
peacetime conscription from the Act. 
Throughout Democratic and Repub- 
lican administrations alike, Congress 
failed to provide adequate funds to 
carry out the purposes of the Act. 
Inadequate appropriations even forced 
a temporary shutdown on voluntary 
enlistments. The adoption of Univer- 
sal Military Training now or later is no 
protection against a repetition of this 
experience. A persistent and effective 
campaign of public education is a vital 
part of our program for defense. 
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immediate issue before the Amer- 
ican people. Is universal military 
training an indispensable part of our 
peacetime plans for maintaining se- 
curity? I have set forth my own 
reasons against action one way or the 
other at this crucial stage of the war. 
I have proposed that we consider 
peacetime conscription as a part of 
a general program for defense and 
that this larger program be developed 
within the framework of other impor- 
tant national undertakings. As Win- 
ston Churchill acknowledged, we will 
emerge from this war with the strong- 
est military, naval, and air forces on 
earth. We will have 13,000,000 men 
or more, fully trained, who can con- 
stitute an adequate reserve force 
during the period required for the 
study and adoption of a program. It 
remains to emphasize that the devel- 
opment of our industrial and military 
strength to the fullest extent is of 
itself no guarantee of security for 
the nation. 

As we move toward a decision on 
our postwar military establishment, 
we will do well to keep the internal 
threats to our free society clearly in 
mind. The Army and Navy base 
their case for universal military train- 
ing squarely upon the ground of 
military necessity. Not all of the 
ardent proponents of the measure do 
likewise. There is much discussion 
about the failure of the home and 
school to teach our youth discipline, 
duties of citizenship, sound moral 
conduct. Eliminating from this group 
those people who see in conscription 
an opportunity to regiment our cit- 
izens, there remain a large number of 
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loyal, sincere citizens who share the 
views of an influential sociologist: 
“To conceive of this proposal strictly 
as a military program is to defeat its 
higher social aims. A year of useful 
service to the state should be the 
keynote. Of course, girls should be 
included in the program and 17 is too 
late to start it.” 

Here, it seems to me, is a striking 
evidence of the confusion of thought 
to which I referred earlier. What is 
it we are considering? A program for 
defense against possible enemies? A 
program for our own reorientation? 
To the sociologist just quoted, it 
would seem to be the latter. As I 
study the history and progress of the 
endemic disease known as collectiv- 
ism, I conclude that he has uncon- 
sciously revealed a cardinal symptom 
of collectivism in its mild, incipient 
stage. The inevitable sequelae of this 
scourge of modern civilization are loss 
of personal liberty and reversion to 
monstrous savagery. If it is not 
found feasible to appoint a com- 
mission to study our preparedness 
problems, if we are compelled to pass 
legislation piecemeal, if a majority of 
us consider it vitally necessary to 
establish peacetime conscription now, 
I hope that, at least, the American 
people will not be diverted from the 
real purpose of conscription. I ear- 
nestly hope that they will be uncom- 
promising in their determination to 
divorce from this program all aims 
that are not per se an essential part 
of military training. 


Author’s Note 
Obviously, ““My Hands to War” 
was written before the war had come 
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to its sudden and dramatic close. 
The use of the atomic bomb and the 
trend of affairs at home and abroad 
subsequently only emphasize the 
urgent necessity for us to make 
the most searching examination of 
the problem of defense. That we 
must maintain adequate military 
power to defend ourselves against the 
possibility of sudden overwhelming 
attack is certain. That this military 
establishment must be strong enough 
to enforce and implement our inter- 
national commitments is equally clear. 

As I see it, our problem is not 
primarily one of maintaining a large 
regular Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
together with a vast trained reserve, 
important as those are. How can 
we apply the bitter lessons learned in 
Britain, Germany, Russia, and the 
Pacific to afford ourselves the largest 
measure of security? Despite recent 
statements in the press tending to 
minimize the réle of atomic power, 
it is clear that the whole idea of 
defense and war must be restudied 
in the light of this revolutionary 
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development. In protecting and in- 
creasing our reservoir of scientific 
personnel we have failed miserably 
during this war. Fundamental and 
applied research must go forward on 
a scale heretofore unknown in this 
country as a part of our defense 
program. How can we minimize 
the conflict of authority, jealousies, 
duplications of missions and estab- 
lishments that have existed among 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Forces? What plans do we have 
for remedying the appalling physical 
and mental deficiencies now existing 
among our youth? These are only 
a few of the urgent questions that | 
hope will be submitted to a commission 
of competent Americans appointed 
for the purpose of formulating the 
principles of national defense upon 
which enabling legislation will be 
based. To approach the problem 
piecemeal or to rely solely upon the 
opinions of military men may be fatal 
to the cause of preserving peace and 
developing an adequate system of 


defense. 
[Vol. XVI, No. 7] 

















What Subjects Should Pre-dental 
Students Studyr 


By EARL J. McGRATH 


A Study of Students’ Records in the University of Buffalo Dental School 


E most diversified predic- 
tions have been made concern- 
ing the educational demands 

of veterans of this war, but on one 
point there is almost unanimous 
agreement. Service men and women, 
especially those who expect to enter 
the professions requiring extensive 
preparatory education, will want to 
reach their educational objective as 
quickly as possible. This does not 
mean that they will be satisfied with 
an inferior type of education. On the 
contrary, they will appraise the offer- 
ings of academic institutions more 
critically than other students. They 
will, however, be impatient with, and 
expect to be relieved of, any require- 
ment which does not demonstrably 
advance them toward their educa- 
tional goal, an attitude unfortunately 
rare among college students. Educa- 
tional institutions may reasonably be 
expected to examine their practices 
with the purpose of changing those 
which do not rest on defensible 
standards. Military service will have 
interrupted or made irregular the 
formal education of many young men 
and women who will seek admission 
to colleges and universities. Hence, 
many prospective college students of 
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high intellectual ability will not be 
able to satisfy the usual admission 
standards in institutions of higher 
education. It is important, therefore, 
that these standards be re-examined 
and those which cannot be demon- 
strated to be related to success in 
advanced instruction should in fair- 
ness to all students, including service 
personnel, be dropped. 

Differing amounts of general educa- 
tion are required for admission to 
professional courses of study. Pre- 
professional requirements also differ 
with respect to the specification of the 
types of subject-matter the student 
must study. These requirements, 
often founded on the unsupported 
opinions or the subject-matter predi- 
lections of leaders in the professions 
rather than on demonstrable relation- 
ships between success in the prescribed 
pre-professional courses and success 
in the professional school, cause much 
educational maladjustment accom- 
panied by avoidable human frustration 
and failure. 

To obtain information on which 
valid conclusions might be reached 
concerning the proper content. of 
pre-professional education in one pro- 
fession, an investigation was made of 
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the relationship between standing in 
pre-dental courses and success in the 
University of Buffalo Dental School. 
The study included five classes of 
dental students graduating in alter- 
nate years from 1932 to I940. All 
these students had satisfied admission 
requirements of two years of college 
education including courses in biol- 
ogy, inorganic chemistry, organic 
chemistry, physics, and English. 
Many, however, had more than satis- 
fied the minimum requirements by 
taking additional courses in the vari- 
ous disciplines composing the cur- 
riculum of the Arts College. This 
inquiry has attempted to discover 
relationships between pre-professional 
requirements and additional unspec- 
ified courses on the one hand and the 
student’s record in dentistry on the 
other. Such information should pro- 
vide a sound basis for counseling the 
college student who wishes to take 
courses beyond the basic require- 
ments but is uninformed regarding 
the value of various subjects in the 
study of dentistry, in the varied non- 
technical activities of professional 
practice, and in the varied activities 
of private life. The findings could 
also be used by accrediting bodies in 
a revaluation of requirements for 
admission to dental schools. 


R the purpose of comparing 

college marks and marks in den- 
tistry, courses offered in these two 
types of institutions were divided into 
seven groups. Instruction in arts 
colleges was classified as natural sci- 
ences, social sciences, or humanities. 
Under natural sciences were included 
such courses as physics, biology, 
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chemistry, astronomy, and geology, 
and in the other two groups, the 
courses which commonly make up 
these divisions of the curriculum. 
Dental subjects were grouped as basic 
sciences, such as anatomy, physiology, 
and biochemistry; basic courses in 
medicine, such as Principles of Med- 
icine and Principles of Surgery, sub- 
jects which at the University of 
Buffalo are studied by both dental 
and medical students; courses which 
form the pre-clinical basis of instruc- 
tion in dental practice such as Dental 
Histology and Oral Surgery; and 
clinical instruction in dentistry such 
as Partial Denture and Bridge Tech- 
nique. This classification of dental 
courses was based on the assumption 
that the study of these four types of 
courses to some extent called on dif- 
ferent types of abilities, an assump- 
tion which correlations later proved 
to be valid. Some difficulty was 
encountered in translating the marks 
of various institutions into a common 
scale, but with the help of the Uni- 
versity registrar, a system was finally 
devised in which 4 equaled 3; B, 2; 
C,1; D,o, and F, 1. Hence, a student 
whose grade-point average equaled 
2.5 would be placed midway between 
an 4 and a B. 

Table I shows coefficients of corre- 
lation between various types of pre- 
professional courses and those in the 
Dental School. The closest relation- 
ship between any two of these vari- 
ables is the correlation of +0.518 
between marks in the natural sciences 
and marks in the basic sciences in den- 
tal school. It is apparent that the varied 
marking practices in the many insti- 
tutions represented by these students 
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caused some distortion in these corre- 
lations, for when those students who 
received all their pre-dental education 
at the University of Buffalo were 
segregated into one group, the corre- 
lation between these two factors rose 
to +0.786. The other correlations in 
Table I are lower than those of the 
natural sciences and the basic dental 
sciences, but the correlations between 
‘total grade-point average in all 
pre-dental courses and in the total 
dental-school program is +0.468, a 
statistically significant relationship. 
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could be picked by selecting those 
with the highest average marks in 
college courses. But standards are 
not similar. 

Accordingly, a selective admission 
procedure must, in so far as possible, 
discriminate between the different 
standards of marking students in use 
at different institutions. An investiga- 
tion at the University of Chicago of 
the academic records of students 
from Chicago high schools revealed 
that marking standards varied as 
widely as 8 points.! Hence, a student 


TABLE I 
CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN Marks IN PRE-DENTAL AND DENTAL-SCHOOL CouRSES 








Dentat-Scuoot SuBjects 














Arts-CoLLEcE : . Dental Total Grade- 
SUBJECTS Basic Basic Basic Technique Point Average 
Sciences Medical Dental and in Dental 
» Courses Courses rete: = oe 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Natural sciences... +o.518 +0.312 +0.208 +o0.120 +0.418 
Social sciences ..... +0.412 +0.305 +0.052 +0.035 +0.268 
Humanities........ +0.332 +0.206 +o.121 +0.068 +0.309 
' Total grade-point 
average in pre- 
SEE OER FEE ONE SEO EE ees See SRT TE ES +0.468 




















The most significant fact in Table I 
is that the student’s average academic 
standing is the most reliable index of 
success in the study of dentistry at 
the University of Buffalo. Though 
the relationship is by no means per- 
fect, this means that a good student 
in college will likely be a good student 
in dental school, regardless of the 
particular types of courses he takes. 
Applied to the concrete problem of 
selecting students, these figures indi- 
cate that if standards were similar in 
all institutions, the best dental-school 
students at the University of Buffalo 





whose scholastic record showed an 
average mark of 80 in one school 
would possess the same aptitude for 
further education as one whose average 
was 88 in another school. The impli- 
cations of these varying standards 
are obvious. To refine admissions 
practices, dental schools must analyze 
the records of students from various 
colleges and develop an index of cor- 
rection to be applied to the marks of 
future applicants from those institu- 


1Reitz, Wilhelm. “Forecasti Marks of 
New Plan Students at the Mbsbenechiy of 
Chicago,” School Review, XLIII (January, 1935) 
PP. 34-48. 
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tions. The limitations in rigid admis- 
sions standards, stated in terms of 
marks in various subjects, are obvious. 

The most disconcerting revelation 
in Table I is the low correlation 
between college marks and those in 
clinical courses such as Partial Den- 
ture. It is clear that though there is a 
significantly close relationship be- 
tween success in college subjects, 
especially the physical sciences, and 
the basic scientific subjects in the 
dental curriculum, there is at present 
no similar predictive index of the 
student’s ability to master the tech- 
niques of dental practice. 


HESE facts raise several serious 

questions concerning admissions 
practices in dental schools. If schools of 
dentistry wish to select college stu- 
dents who possess the manual and 
other skills required in clinical prac- 
tice, it is apparent that other criteria 
than those now available in the stu- 
dent’s academic record must be found. 
The results of dental aptitude tests 
experimentally employed by a few 
institutions seem to indicate that such 
tests, when coupled with other indexes 
of academic success, improve the 
selective efficiency of admission pro- 
cedures, If students most likely to 
succeed in dentistry are to be admit- 
ted, and those who will probably fail, 
eliminated, considerable improvement 
and more widespread use of such 
tests is indicated. 

The implications of the high corre- 
lation between college marks and 
marks in basic science should also be 
considered. It is not surprising that 
students who excel in biology and 
chemistry in college should also excel 
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in anatomy and physiology in a dental 
school, since these courses include 
common subject-matter and involve 
similar mental processes. Failure or 
low standing in the basic sciences 
causes more “drop outs” in the Den- 
tal School than any other single 
factor. On the other hand, some stu- 
dents who rank low in these basic 
sciences excel in clinical courses. Fail- 
ure in anatomy, physiology, and 
biochemistry is therefore responsible 
for the elimination from the profession 
of many students who have the capac- 
ity to become skillful practitioners. 
Whether the mortality resulting from 
the exacting requirements of instruc- 
tion in basic science is justified is a 
matter for members of the profession 
to decide. But some investigation of 
the minimum essential knowledge of 
basic science is suggested by the 
results of this study. Institutions 
which, like the University of Buffalo 
Dental School, require students to 
complete courses in such subjects as 
physiology, anatomy, and _ biochem- 
istry, similar to those in the medical 
curriculum, may find that these re- 
quirements do not contribute suff- 
ciently to the efficiency of the dentist 
to justify the large number of failures 
which they cause. 

Admission standards established by 
the national accrediting body in den- 
tistry include introductory science 
courses in physics, biology, and chem- 
istry. Some dental schools have, 
however, extended these requirements, 
and college personnel officers and 
faculty members in departments of 
natural science have often caused a 
further increase in the number of 
science courses elected by pre-dental 
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students by advising them that addi- 
tional college instruction in natural 
science would increase their chances 
for admission to a dental school and 
guarantee superiority in professional 
courses over other students who had 
elected to specialize in the social 
sciences or humanities. To test the 
validity of these recommendations, 
dental-school records of students who 
had concentrated in the two latter 
fields were compared with the records 
of those whose elections were pre- 
ponderantly in natural science. 

The analysis, presented in Table II, 

TABLE Il 

CorRRELATIONS BETWEEN NuMBER OF Hours oF 


Certain Suspyects TAKEN IN PRE-DENTAL 
ProGRAM AND Success IN DentAL SCHOOL 

















Dentat-Scuoot Courses 
Susyects In COLLEGES OF 
Arts AND SCIENCES Dental 
Basic Science Techniques 
and Practice 
(1) (2) (3) 

Natural sciences ..... +0.067 —o.115 

Social sciences ....... +0.171 —0.083 

Humanities.......... +0.087 —0.104 











reveals that the quantity of instruc- 
tion in natural science, or in any other 
field for that matter, is not positively 
related to success in Dental School, 
either in the sciences on which dental 
practice rests, or in the courses in- 
volving the clinical operations of 
dentistry. Concretely, this means 
that students who major in English or 
history are just as successful in 
dental-school courses as those who 
major in zoology or physics. The 
important factor is not the quantity 
of instruction in science or any other 
subject, but the quality of the stu- 
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dent’s performance. A_ pre-dental 
student who registers for advanced 
courses in any subject on the assump- 
tion that he will thus improve his 
chances of success in dental school is 
doomed to disappointment. It is un- 
doubtedly true that a student with 
low marks can often increase his 
competitive advantage in seeking 
admission to a dental school because 
some schools do give preference to 
students whose college program in- 
cludes numerous courses in natural 
science. In the light of these findings, 
however, this practice leads the stu- 
dent into a false sense of security and 
lowers the standards of the institution 
by causing the selection of inferior 
students. 


HE practice of advising a high 

degree of concentration in any 
college subject as preparation for the 
problems of everyday life is equally 
questionable. There is _ increasing 
agreement among educators, and lay- 
men as well, that successful adjust- 
ment to modern life requires a broad 
knowledge of the physical world and 
of the human beings who inhabit it. 
Moreover, the various professional 
groups recognize the value of broad 
general education in professional prac- 
tice. In recent years, colleges have 
launched comprehensive courses of 
study to familiarize students with the 
basic information and the intellectual 
methodology in the various disci- 
plines. In designing a _pre-dental 
curriculum, it should be remembered 
that the course of study in dentistry 
is preponderantly composed of scien- 
tific or technical subject-matter and 
includes no systematic instruction in 
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the humanities or social sciences. A 
balanced college curriculum for pre- 
professional students should therefore 
include the essential subject-matter 
basic to professional study and as 
much additional instruction as possi- 
ble in fields unrelated to their occupa- 
tional interests. Thus the student 
would acquire the comprehensive 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed 
in professional practice and in the 
infinitely varied activities of every- 
day life. 

Though the majority of dental 
schools, like that of the University of 
Buffalo, require two years of college 
education for admission, the percent- 
age of students who more than satisfy 
this minimum requirement has in- 
creased steadily. In 1932, only one of 
these dental students in ten had 
completed four years of college educa- 
tion, one in six had three years, and 
three of every four stopped at the end 
of two years. By 1940, however, 41 
per cent, or approximately two in 
five, had a Bachelor’s degree before 
beginning the study of dentistry; 22 
per cent had three years of college 
education; and only 37 per cent, or 
three in eight, merely satisfied the 
minimum requirements. The quality 
of marks had improved concom- 
itantly, for in 1932, the average college 
mark for two-year students was 
+1.08; for three-year students, 
+o0.70; and for those with a Bach- 
elor’s degree, +0.80 (B, 2; C, 1). By 
1940, these figures had risen to 1.55, 
1.16, and 1.07, respectively, indicating 
a more discriminating selection of 
students and a correlative improve- 
ment in achievement in the dental 
school. But here again, the quality of 
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college education is more predictive 
of success in dental school than the 
quantity, for two-year students had 
the highest average in dentistry, 
+1.13; four-year students the second 
highest, +1.07; and three-year stu- 
dents the lowest of all, +0.48. The 
three-year group had low average 
marks because, in seeking admission 
to a dental school, many pursued 
additional courses to make up in 
quantity what they lacked in quality. 


UCH discussion of the value of 
pre-professional education has 
recently emphasized the need for 
additional liberal education for pro- 
fessional competence and for general 
intellectual and social leadership.’ 
Another school of thought holds that 
the college student should complete 
his pre-professional education as rap- 
idly as possible and spend whatever 
additional time is available in an 
internship and in other specialized 
professional activities. No evidence 
has been produced in this study to 
decide this issue. It has been shown, 
however, that the advantages of col- 
lege education beyond the minimum 
pre-professional requirement must be 
found in successful professional prac- 
tice, or in the satisfactions of life 
which stem from cultural advantages, 
for students with two years of pre- 
dental education make records in 
dental school markedly superior to 
those of students with more education. 
The conclusions which may be 
drawn from the findings in this inves- 
tigation are: First, the best index of 


2McGrath, Earl J. » “General Education in Pro- 
fessional Education, ” General Education in the 
American College. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Company, 1939. pp. 219-56. 
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success in dentistry is the quality of 
the student’s previous academic rec- 
ord. Second, students who fail to 
satisfy subject-matter standards for 
admission, but whose academic rec- 
ords are of good quality, especially 
veterans whose education has been 
unavoidably disturbed by war service, 
should be admitted to dental school 
without delay and without penalty. 
Third, the common opinion that stu- 
dents who have taken many courses 
in the natural sciences are ipso facto 
the best dental students is false. 
Fourth, though students with three 
or four years of pre-dental education 
may be better prepared for the activ- 
ities of life outside the profession of 
dentistry, those with two years of 
pre-dental education have superior 
records in the dental school. Fifth, 
since the marking standards of col- 
leges vary widely, dental schools 
should adopt a flexible admissions 
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policy with exacting standards for the 
graduates of other institutions. 
These generalizations apply to 
other institutions only to the extent 
that students in the University of 
Buffalo Dental School are repre- 
sentative. There is no reason, how- 
ever, for believing them to be suffi- 
ciently atynical to invalidate these 
conclusions. Prospective students may 
reasonably expect dental schools to 
adopt admissions standards based on 
requirements demonstrably related to 
success in dentistry. They have a 
right also to demand that counseling 
services in the colleges give them 
impartial and reliable advice regard- 
ing the type of college education 
which will most adequately prepare 
them for the study of dentistry with- 
out depriving them of the general 
education they will need in order to 
live a socially useful and personally 
satisfying life. 
[Vol. XVI, No. 7] 
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The Program of the Library School 


By CARL M. WHITE 


What Is the Next Step? 


URING the last decade, no 

part of the American uni- 

‘versity has undergone more 
searching criticism than has the 
library school. The criticisms vary 
in importance, but three of them 
seem to me to be unanswerable. 
First, the library school has an 
honorable record of preparing young 
librarians for middle-grade positions, 
but evidence has steadily mounted 
that what it offers those capable of 
qualifying for higher positions is too 
limited. Second, in terms of the 
highest ideals and standards of 
the American university, the library 
school has not yet reached an ad- 
vanced stage of development. Third, 
an increasing number of positions 
presupposes specialization of one kind 
or another which offerings walled off 
by the typical library school make it 
difficult for the student to secure. 

I see in this situation no cause for 
hysteria on the part of the library 
school or of its critics. It appears 
that we have simply reached one of 
those critical stages in the evolution 
of a professional-training agency where 
superficial adaptations of the existing 
program are not needed so much as 
some new departure, some altogether 
fresh approach. This does not lessen 
the pride the library school is entitled 
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to take in its part in American 
library development; for whatever its 
limitations, the library school, it 
should be remembered, has played a 
significant rdle in advances made 
by the library in the United States, 
which in some respects have not 
been matched by any other country. 
In view of this record and of the law 
of evolution which usually applies in 
such cases, a next step should take 
some form other than that of canceling 
accumulated experience and starting 
all over again. 

In my judgment, the next step in 
developing the program of the library 
school is to put it on a better academic 
footing. This would entail a program 
which, in content and in the manner 
in which it is conducted, conforms 
to the best academic traditions of our 
universities. To measure up to this 
standard, the program should embrace 
subject-matter of sufficient scope and 
flexibility to require for its mastery 
more or less prolonged study by 
mature minds. It should have an 
internal consistency or coherence not 
to be found in a series of unrelated 
courses. It should be presented to 
the student in such a manner that 
mastery takes the form not of drill, 
memorization, or indoctrination but 
rather of thorough penetration—the 
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sort of mastery which enlarges com- 
prehension and liberalizes the stu- 
dent’s powers of understanding. For 
study cannot qualify as academic in 
the soundest sense of that term unless 
it enlarges and frees understanding. 

Can a program of library studies 
be projected which meets these specifi- 
cations? I think so if—as William 
James would say—we pick up the 
problem by the right handle. The 
best place to take hold seems to be 
the structure of the curriculum. I 
propose that the content of instruc- 
tion be organized along new lines such 
as the following: library backgrounds, 
or the foundations of modern library 
work; library materials, books and 
other cultural materials which com- 
prise the holdings of a library; and 
library methods, with particular 
reference to the methods used by 
various types of libraries in America. 
The threefold aim of a curriculum 
having such internal structure would 
be to orient the student with reference 
to the library profession and its social 
uses, to acquaint him with the 
materials used by the profession in 
serving the ends libraries exist to 
serve, and to teach him the means 
and measures by which these aims 
are to be attained. It wili be 
observed that these aims do not cover 
the education of the librarian in 
general; they cover only that part of 
his total schooling which especially 
prepares him for a library career.’ 
Let us take up these three points 
somewhat more in detail, in inverted 
order. 


1It seems to me to be legitimate from a practical, 
as well as from a lexicographic, standpoint to use 
the term fraining to stand for this more special 
type of schooling. 
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HE aim of instruction in library 
methods would be to familiarize 
the student with the way things are 
done in libraries. The student would 
seek to understand such basic oper- 
ations as how library collections are 
built up, organized, housed, and given 
the care they need; how the library 
serves readers; and how staff, finances, 
and physical plant are managed. 
Under the first heading, instruction 
would take the form of describing, 
comparing, and critically evaluating 
methods of selecting books for pur- 
chase, arranging to secure gifts and 
exchanges, organizing the actual work 
of acquisitions, planning the “flow”’ 
of material from the time it reaches 
the library until it reaches the shelf 
ready for use, the cataloguing and 
classification of this material, drawing 
up specifications for repair and bind- 
ing, handling special problems of 
book conservation, planning library 
buildings, and any other matters 
deemed essential to understanding 
the more technical behind-the-scenés 
operations of the modern library. 
Under the second heading falls the 
entire range of services which the 
library offers its public. It would, 
accordingly, embrace methods of 
serving the class of readers who 
apply for specific materials to be 
found in the local library; methods of 
serving readers occupied with prob- 
lems on which must be brought to 
bear a wide range of material, possibly 
available in no one library; methods of 
supplying factual information—while 
busy inquirers “hold on’’ the tele- 
phone; methods of providing recrea- 
tional reading—in general, methods 
of making the library a vigorous force 
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in the community, whether the com- 
munity served is a school, college, 
university, municipality, industrial 
organization, or some other service 
beneficiary. 

Some of the subject-matter under the 
third heading—personnel manage- 
ment, financing the program, finan- 
cial records, plant management—has 
so far been neglected. The neglect 
has been due, on one hand, to pressure 
elsewhere in the curriculum and, on 
the other, to the fact that full treat- 
ment of certain problems in this field 
presupposes a point of view different 
from that of the one-man library 
which has so heavily influenced the 
handling of the first-year curriculum. 
The approach suggested seems to 
provide the instructor a better basis 
for organizing and presenting the 
material. It permits adapting the 
treatment to the requirements of 
the general assistant as well as to the 
requirements of the head librarian. 


HE stations held by the multi- 

tude of professional workers who 
are librarians cover a wide range of 
difference. And there are individual 
peculiarities along with differences in 
duties. But whatever his gifts or his 
station, the librarian is throughout, 
in one respect or another, a “book 
man.” There is, however, no fixed 
pattern of book man to which it 
would be wise for all librarians to 
conform; there must be opportunity, 
in a day when knowledge is so special- 
ized, for diversified interests and 
specialization in chosen subject fields. 
One librarian must be the kind of 
book man needed in a_ special 
library serving a large body of 
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research chemists; another must be 
the kind needed in an elementary- 
school library; another must be the 
kind of book man needed to head 
a government-publications division 
of a university library; while still 
another must be the kind of book 
man needed to take charge of one or 
more branch libraries in a great met- 
ropolitan library system. “Library 
materials” is a convenient heading 
to express this unity—or similarity— 
in difference, and covers the studies, 
however much they may differ from 
one individual to another, which 
students may be expected to master 
in order to qualify as book men in 
the varied fields which our world of 
libraries and readers holds open to 
them. 

Library materials can be approached 
by form or by subject. Bibliographies, 
other works of reference, government 
publications, society publications, peri- 
odicals, continuations, audio-visual 
materials, all illustrate groupings by 
form. On the other hand, a course 
such as “Biological Literature and 
Works of Reference,” or a comparable 
course in some other field of learning, 
represents an approach by subject. 
As the sum of literature representing 
different fields of learning increases, 
the need of courses of the sort men- 
tioned is increasing also. This need 
applies not only to those who expect 
to be associated with the more 
specialized services of libraries, but 
to the young scholar himself: library 
research—or, if it is preferred, the 
literature phase of research—is becom- 
ing at once so necessary and so 
technical in the better-developed fields 
of learning that it cannot be neg- 
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lected. Human talent and funds for 
research are wasted because of the 
folly of depending on bibliographically 
unsophisticated methods of exploring 
what has been done by others. 

A third method of getting ac- 
quainted with the literature of a 
subject is linked even more closely 
than the second with regular work 
in that subject. I refer to those 
courses in various subject fields, too 
scarce to satisfy many a literary- 
minded scholar, which acquaint the 
student with the historical develop- 
ment of the subject and in so doing 
acquaint him with the classic works 
which mark the course of that develop- 
ment. What student with any measure 
of intellectual curiosity, whether 
he expects to be a librarian in the 
humanities or not, does not warm to 
an acquaintance with the parallel 
unfolding of the subject and the 
literature to be found in Ueberweg’s 
Grundriss der Geschichte der Pbhilo- 
sophie or Windelband’s Geschichte der 
Philosophie? 

My central point—that the pro- 
gram of the library schools should be 
designed to produce book men—is 
made, with different emphasis, by 
Charles R. Sanderson in an address 
which inaugurated the William War- 
ner Bishop Lectureship Series at 
the University of Michigan. Mr. 
Sanderson points out that medical 
training equips the student with 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology, 
biochemistry, bacteriology, and pa- 
thology through which he is prepared 
in advance of actual practice to deal 
with normal and abnormal behavior 
of a living body. This knowledge 
“is his stock-in-trade before ever he 
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begins to apply it. Correspondingly 
we have our stock-in-trade, books, 
and primarily the books themselves, 
not merely a knowledge of how to 
handle them. That should come 
afterward.’” 

Briefly, then, the view that library 
materials should be considered a 
major division of the library-school 
curriculum rests on the assumption 
that modern libraries require book 
men with varying types of prepara- 
tion, depending partly on the type of 
library and partly on the type of 
position to be held in the library. 
Some book men need to be subject 
specialists as others do not, but the 
necessity of knowing books them- 
selves, not simply how to handle 
them, means that it is time for the 
library school to re-examine its rela- 
tion to instruction in all the major 
fields of human learning. Courses 
in the library school have been 
sealed off, as it were, in a separate 
academic chamber. Everyone, includ- 
ing those served by libraries, who is 
interested in librarians with well- 
rounded training, will undoubtedly 
be interested in opening a door to this 
chamber which will permit readier pas- 
sage to and from other fields of study. 


HE librarian needs, in the first 

place, an academic background 
which will enable him to assume his 
share of public responsibility as a 
citizen and to be at home among 
books and cultivated persons. Fol- 
lowing the example of other pro- 
fessions, librarians and educators have 
spoken of this background as pre- 
professional study. There is no ob- 


*Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, 1943, Pp. 342+ 
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jection to the phrase itself, but the 
analogy with other professions can be 
carried too far. It can be said of 
librarianship as of few other pursuits 
that, within limits, academic study 
is professional study also. The skilled 
surgeon may be concerned profes- 
sionally with appendixes or brain 
tumors, the mechanical engineer with 
bridges and dams, but the librarian 
is concerned professionally with ideas. 
It is this absorption with ideas which 
the librarian shares with the scholar 
or the writer,’ but not with the 
surgeon as a surgeon, or the engineer 
as an engineer. And it explains 
why, in my judgment, the present 
line of demarcation between pro- 
fessional courses and pre-professional 
courses is somewhat artificial when it 
comes to rounded preparation for 
librarianship. That distinction at 
present comes dangerously close to 
calling the technical courses “pro- 
fessional”” and any courses through 
which the librarian fulfills his interest 
in ideas, “pre-professional.” I doubt 
whether it is to the interest either 
of those who operate libraries or of 
those who use libraries to continue 
to act as if we believe anything of the 
sort. If the admittedly useful dis- 
tinction between professional and 
pre-professional is to be retained, the 
least we can afford to do, it seems to 
me, is to draw new lines of demarca- 
tion which will broaden library study 
(that is, broaden the more technical 
subjects now offered) into library 
studies (defined as these more tech- 


8We could speak of the training in psychology 
or economics received by a novelist or a college 
teacher in the humanities as pre-professional. But 
doubtless, either would object to it as misleading. 
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nical subjects plus some other chosen 
field or fields of learning). 

It is this conviction that the mean- 
ing of professional courses must be 
redefined and broadened which lies 
back of the proposal to treat back- 
grounds or foundations as a major 
division of the curriculum of library 
studies. The studies arranged for the 
prospective librarian should acquaint 
him with man and the world he lives 
in, with the nature of community 
organization and leadership, with 
the institutions and the problems of 
democratic society, with the place of 
the arts of expression, communica- 
tion, and record in the modern world, 
and with the main outlines of the 
career of human ideas. To qualify 
for an increasing number of library 
positions, the student will also need to 
specialize, more than the typical 
librarian has done in the past, in some 
subject of his choice such as art, 
chemistry, music, or zoology. 

To cap off what is here called 
background study, that is, general 
study in history, political science, 
sociology, psychology, philosophy, and 
literature, plus specialization in a 
subject field of the student’s choice, 
the student should be familiar with 
the foundations of library work or 
library backgrounds in the narrower 
sense of the term. The object en- 
visaged is a synthesis of certain basic 
ideas drawn from the earlier studies 
enumerated and an orientation of the 
student with reference to the library 
world and the world of books. The 
object would be to trace the evolution 
of means of recording and publishing 
ideas, to understand the origins and 
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the course of development of the 
modern library, to gain familiarity 
with the contemporary library scene, 
and to grasp the principles and points 
of view lying back of modern library 
services. If the study of library 
methods answers the question, How? 
if the study of library materials 
answers the question, Wherein or 
whereby? library backgrounds would 
answer the question, Why? 

Special attention would be given 
to the story of the book considered as 
a vehicle for the transmission of ideas 
as well as to the story of the library 
in a world of print and print-minded 
people. The story of the book would 
include the history of book produc- 
tion, early presses, and rare books; 
but it would include other chapters 
on publishing and the book trade, on 
the rise of a reading public, on the 
role of books and reading in modern 
life, and would in general place the 
book in its proper setting with 
reference to the arts of modern 
communication and record. 

The story of the library would be 
the story of an institution and would 
subordinate the treatment of indi- 
vidual libraries to this end. It would 
attempt to differentiate the char- 
acteristics of a literate society from 
those of a non-literate, or pre-literate, 


\ 
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society. This would prepare the way 
for an analysis of the historical and 
cultural factors lying back of the 
beginnings of libraries—factors which 
explain the emergence at a later date 
of what we loosely call the modern 
library movement. The fruits of this 
analysis would be used in understand- 
ing and discussing the present status 
and trends in library activity, library 
literature, library personnel, and forms 
of association for conducting organized 
library activities. 

Library studies, as thus conceived, 
draw on other established fields of 
learning, but they identify at the 
same time the distinctive subject- 
matter which falls in the province of 
a library school. Located in a zone 
between the humanities and the social 
sciences, it is a province of sufficient 
breadth and fertility to reward the 
energies of the best minds. It is a field 
which is at present somewhat under- 
supplied with minds of such quality. 
This undersupply appears to be 
related, both as cause and effect, to 
the present position of library studies 
in American universities. Inseparable 
from the “next step” in matters of 
curriculum, therefore, is the task of 
coping with what might be described 
as inequitable distribution of the best 
talent within the university. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 7] 
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Who Should Counsel the Veteran? 


By LIEUT. M. A. F. RITCHIE! 


The Best Men the Colleges Have to Offer. 


UCH of the success or failure 
of the veteran who returns 
to college after his discharge 


from the military service will depend 
on his counselor or counselors on the 
college staff. Many colleges and uni- 
versities have already set up special 
offices to handle veterans’ education. 
Many others are in the process. Most 
colleges, whether they set up a sep- 
arate office or not, are making some 
effort to provide for handling prob- 
lems that may be applicable to 
veterans and not to other students. 

Some colleges, of course, may pre- 
fer to assume that veteran readjust- 
ment will take care of itself. In a 
letter recently received, a college 
official wrote: ‘““We have adopted a 
policy of letting them [the veterans] 
adjust themselves to civilian educa- 
tional policies by trying to forget as 
much as possible that they are vet- 
erans.” An “ostrich” attitude such 
as this on the part of educators 
generally would mean the failure of 
schools and colleges to meet success- 
fully what the Educational Policies 
Commission calls “an unprecedented 
opportunity to prove their worth to a 
free society.” 


1The opinions expressed in this article are those 

of the author and do not necessarily reflect the 
int of view of the United States Navy 
partment. 


Many varieties of administrative 
setups for handling veterans’ prob- 
lems will doubtless be the result of 
planning by the colleges. Each insti- 
tution will face a situation somewhat 
different from that of every other 
institution with a resulting individual- 
ity of plan. But whatever may be the 
framework of services to veterans, the 
purpose will be to aid the veteran in 
readjustment to college life and to 
ensure his success in pursuing appro- 
priate studies. The key to the accom- 
plishment of this purpose will be, in 
large measure, the counselor or coun- 
selors who work directly with the 
veteran. 

Perhaps, therefore, some discus- 
sion of the question, Who should 
counsel the veteran in college? may 
be in order from the standpoint of 
the serviceman. For if he expects to 
return to college, he is definitely 
interested in what kind of person will 
be his adviser and what kind of 
advice he will offer. 

Too often, the college is prone to 


think of its own convenience in . 


connection with a counseling pro- 
gram. Too often, the counselor is 
chosen because of his availability for 
the job rather than because of his 
qualifications. As counselor to vet- 
erans, the college should avoid, for 
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example, the appointment of a pro- 
fessor who has outlived his usefulness 
in the classroom and wants a job in 
which he will not be held to rigid 
patterns of output. The same is true 
of appointment of a veteran who was 
previously on the faculty, simply 
because he is a veteran. And again, 
the appointment of a new Ph.D. who 
has more advanced graduate work in 
counseling techniques than he has 
common sense. All such short cuts 
should be avoided, for the choice of 
the counselor for the veterans is a 
vital matter both to the college or 
university and to the veteran. 


INCE the province of counseling 

extends over every problem which 
the college student may have and is 
not limited even primarily to any one 
sort of problem, the ideal student 
counselor is a person of many-sided 
. abilities and personality traits. No 
counselor can be expected to be ideal, 
but this fact should be no deterrent to 
observance of high standards in select- 
ing counselors. The writer believes 
that it is of great importance to con- 
sider the point of view and the needs 
of servicemen in selecting counselors, 
and the observations made in this 
article are the product of close contact 
with the educational problems of 
several thousand enlisted men and 
officers in the United States Navy, 
many of whom will be applicants for 
college admission upon their discharge 
from the service. 

If the counselor has a graduate- 
school background in counseling, he 
will have an obvious advantage in his 
work. He certainly should be well 
trained in psychology and should have 
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some training in testing, interviewing, 
and other counseling techniques. If 
he knows something about psychiatry, 
so much the better. At least he should 
have some appreciation of the value 
of psychiatric treatment in many sit- 
uations and should know where and 
how the services of a good psychia- 
trist can be obtained. He certainly 
should know that a letter addressed 
to the Director of the Division on 
Rehabilitation, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, will bring him 
information. 

The counselor will do a better job 
if he has had experience as a teacher 
or possibly is teaching a limited pro- 
gram along with his counseling duties. 
Teaching experience will serve to keep 
the counselor alert to the teaching sit- 
uations that are related to the prob- 
lems which perplex the ex-marine 
who is now trying to master a six-hour 
course in philosophy. However, it is 
important that the professor or pro- 
fessors who are appointed as part- 
time counselors should understand the 
importance of such collateral duties 
and “that promotion is dependent on 
their contribution as counselors as 
much as it is upon their scholarly 
publications,” or lecturing, or other 
professional activities. 

The counselor of student-veterans 
who has had previous experience in 
counseling will have an obvious ad- 
vantage. However, the number of 
persons so qualified will in no wise 


fulfill the demand. 


*Obtainable from this organization for 25 cents is 
a Directory of Psychiatric Clinics and Related Facil- 
ities. The address is 1790 Broadway, New York 1g. 
‘Lloyd-Jones, Esther, and Smith, Margaret 
Ruth. A Student Personnel Program for Higher 
Education. New York: McGraw-Hill k Com- 


pany, 1938, p. 105. 
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There are several outstanding rea- 
sons. There will probably be a 
shortage of first-rate college fac- 
ulty members, for “‘it is not realistic 
to expect that all the excellent men 
and women tempted or discharged 
from the faculties of the colleges and 
universities during the war will return 
to their teaching.’* There undoubt- 
edly will be a considerable increase in 
college enrollments; Benjamin Fine 
of the New York Times says the 
number of servicemen going back to 
college may reach 1,000,000. Many 
colleges had little or no counseling 
prior to the war, and those which had 
counseling programs will need con- 
siderable expansion of such programs. 


F COLLEGES begin now to plan 

their counseling services for the 
postwar period, however, it may be 
possible to arrange for faculty mem- 
bers inexperienced in counseling to 
take special graduate work to prepare 
themselves for service as counselors. 
Of course, many colleges will plan to 
use as counselors, faculty members 
who are now in the armed services. 
Other colleges may fill the gap to 
some extent by hiring teachers and 
administrative personnel from the 
secondary field of education. 

The importance of an understand- 
ing by the counselor of the course of 
the war and its impact upon the 
individual serviceman cannot be over- 
emphasized. The cloistered faculty 
member who has spent his spare time 
during the war years writing a learned 
paper on whether William Shakes- 


‘Miller, J. Hillis, and Brooks, Dorothy V. N. 
The Réle ‘of Higher Education in War and After. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944, p. 200. 

5New York Times, Nov. 12, 1944, Sec. IV, p. 9. 
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peare was really William Shakespeare 
or somebody else most likely will not 
make a good counselor for veterans, 
The counselor who is a veteran him. 
self, especially if his service was during 
the recent war, will at once have a 
common ground of interest with his 
counselee. 

Information concerning the vet. 
eran should include a knowledge of 
the educational experiences many 
veterans have had in the armed 
services and how these experiences 
can be translated into high-school and 
college credits. A valuable handbook 
in this connection is 4 Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experience 
in the Armed Forces, published in 
loose-leaf form by the American 
Council on Education. Also helpful 
are the following pamphlets: 


“School and College Credits for Military 
Experience,” National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Washington, 
D. C., 1943 

“A Program for the Education of Returning 
Veterans,” Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., 1944 

“Counseling and Postwar Educational Oppor- 
tunities,” American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1944 

“Wisconsin Educational Program: A Hand- 
book for World War Veterans, War Work- 
ers, and Counselors,” Veterans Recognition 
Board, Madison, Wisconsin, 1944 


Certainly the counselor cannot be 
well informed if he does not have a 
thorough knowledge of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute and 
the remarkable job of correspondence 
studies it conducted during the war. 

If the counselor is not a veteran of 
either war, he can still gain a fair idea 
of the individual impact of the war by 
reading and by observation. Books 
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such as Walter Lippman’s U. S. War 
Aims and Sumner Welles’s Time for 
Decision stimulate a fuller appreci- 
ation of the purposes of the war and 
the problems of the peace. But for 
the counselor, more important read- 
ing is the type of book that portrays 
the individual serviceman as he fought 
his own particular war. Ernie Pyle’s 
Here Is Your War and Brave Men are 
illustrative of the best of this type of 
book. Then there are books such as 
Dixon Wecter’s When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home, Willard Waller’s 
Veteran Comes Back, and George K. 
Pratt’s Soldier to Civilian, which will 
bring to the counselor a greater 
appreciation of the readjustment 
problems of the veteran. 


N ANY counseling situation, the 

personality of the counselor is per- 
haps more important than any other 
single qualification, whether the coun- 
selees are veterans of the war or Fresh- 
men in high school. The case has 
been stated as follows: 
... We have tended to become too bundled 
up in technique. As Levine has recently 
said: “The personality of the counselor 
is infinitely more potent .. . than the 
mastery of therapeutic technique.” Col- 
lege counselors should make themselves 
masters of counseling technique, but, 
much more importantly, they should live 
so that their own continued maturing is not 
hindered; they should live and think and 
act in such a way as continuously to be 
testing out for themselves the best values 
of life. Only thus can they remain fit 
counselors to youth.® 

This is not to imply that tests of 
various kinds should not be used in 
the case of veterans. They should be 


‘Lloyd-Jones and Smith, op. cit., p. 116. 
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used wherever needed. The veteran 
in most cases has been exposed to 
tests and will be more responsive to 
them than the average high-school 
graduate. 

But an understanding of the com- 
plex experience of many veterans 
cannot be arrived at by tests alone. 
The need of the veteran to blow off 
steam should not be confused with 
the need for administration of a 
special psychological test. In this 
connection, Willard Waller, in his 
book The Veteran Comes Back, gives 
sound advice which is _ especially 
applicable to the counseling process: 


Encourage him to express his griev- 
ances, go into details, elaborate on them; 
then formulate reasonable plans for the 
rest of his life, and plan in such a way 
that his life will not be marred by his 
own lasting bitterness. Encourage the 
veteran to work out methods for dealing 
with the veteran problem in society. 
Encourage him to discuss and argue until 
he recaptures the mastery of words.’ 


The counselor who has the all-too 
rare genius of putting the veteran at 
ease, winning his confidence, and 
drawing him out will have won half, 
if not more, of the battle. For without 
accomplishing this favorable disposi- 
tion, the counselor will never be in a 
position to use his more technical 
skills to advantage. 

The veteran should always, no 
matter what the problem, be treated 
as an adult. For so he is, regardless 
of age. That is to say he has had 
adult experiences and in his own 
mind is adult. He should be encour- 
aged as an adult to participate in the 
planning of his own readjustment. 


™New York: Dryden Press, 1944, p. 295. 
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N MANY colleges this problem will 

present itself: Should counselors who 
counsel veterans also counsel other 
students? The writer believes coun- 
selors should be allowed to counsel 
both groups of students. Why? Be- 
cause in this way each counselor will 
develop a sympathetic understanding 
of the problems of both groups. And 
by reason of this dual sympathy for, 
and knowledge of, both types of 
problems, he will be better prepared 
to reconcile the two points of view, 
that of the veteran and that of the 
students who have just come from 
high school or who have continued in 
college as 4-F’s. 

This dual réle puts a delicate 
responsibility upon the counselor. He 
must give the veteran specialized 
counseling services without completely 
setting him apart. He must try to 
reconcile the points of view of the 
veteran and other students. For in 
his contact with other students the 
veteran will find much of the socializ- 
ing experience that will make com- 
plete readjustment to civilian living 
possible. 

Who should counsel veterans? The 
best men the colleges have to offer— 
the pick of the faculty! The veteran 
in being trained for war was given the 
toughest and most thorough educa- 
tion ever devised. Nothing was too 
good or too costly for him. Now 
that he is being trained for peace, 
the best of civilian education should 
be his. Ideally, his counselor should 
combine in his qualifications, thorough 
training in counseling techniques, 
teaching experience, knowledge of the 
serviceman and the impact of war 
upon him as an individual, and a per- 
sonality conducive to good counsel- 
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ing. Failing this ideal, the college 
should give the veteran the best com- 
bination of requisite counselor qual- 
ifications available on the staff. 

The postwar activities of the vet- 
eran will determine to a large extent 
what kind of peace we shall have, 
Waller may be quoted again in this 
connection with profit: 

The veterans are already beginning to 
return. They will constitute about one- 
tenth of the population—a very dynamic 
and dangerous tenth. They are the one- 
tenth that the other nine-tenths of the 
nation has used to fight a war, the tenth 
whose lives, limbs, eyes, health, and san- 
ity we have used up recklessly in attain- 
ing the ends of national policy. They are 
the principal social problem of the coming 
years. Like no other group, the veterans 
command our minds and hearts today. 
The kind man pities them. The just man 
feels guilty toward them. The informed 
man fears them.® 

And the college professor and ad- 
ministrator should feel for the vet- 
erans a great responsibility, for those 
who should be their leaders will be in 
college classrooms in the years imme- 
diately after the war. The teacher 
and counselor must make these years 
fruitful in inspiration, confidence, 
courage, and the know-how of peace- 
time living. These veterans must be 
sent out from the campus equipped 
for wise leadership of other veterans. 
For leaders of veterans will be leaders 
of the nation. 

Above all other things, the coun- 
selor of veterans should be the type of 
person who can fathom this fact amid 
the everyday events of the campus: 
that as he shapes and _ influences 
the personalities of those he counsels, 
so will he shape the life of the nation. 


8Waller, op. cit., p. 247. 
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Why Philosophy Fails to Function 


By GERARD HINRICHS 


Misconceived and Inept Introductions to Philosophy 


“AHE introductions to philos- 
ophy which are published each 
year attempt an impossible 


thing: they try to bring professional 
philosophy down to the level of the 
beginner. We teachers of introductory 
courses admit that these books are 
not satisfactory, yet we keep on trying 
the same thing in our first course. In 
doing so, I believe we defeat our 
objective. Instead of being guided 
by what philosophy should do for a 
beginner, we are misled by what 
philosophy is for ourselves. Conse- 
quently, the methods we use are 
misconceived and misdirected. 

They fall into three groups. The 
first—the story method—includes all 
approaches to philosophy through 
the history of philosophy, through a 
survey of systems, and through selec- 
tions from philosophical literature. It 
is exemplified in the introductions of 
Patrick, Ferm, Cushman, Hocking, 
Boas, Rogers, Calkins, Paulsen, Bake- 
well, and others. The second, which I 
shall call the method of indoctrination, 
pumps into students the system of 
philosophy preferred by the teacher 
or by the institution. Mrs. Langer’s 
Practice of Philosophy is an example 
of an approach to mathematical phi- 
losophy, while the introductions of 
Maritain and Ryan represent scho- 
lastic philosophy. A third type, which 


is fittingly called the method of dis- 
illusionment or the method of debunk- 
ing, is used when intellectual infants 
are fed a steady diet of such thinkers as 
Lucretius, John Dewey, Bertrand 
Russell, and Walter Lippman. 

By using these methods the philos- 
opher defeats his own idea of what 
philosophy should do for beginners. 
The introductory course promises the 
student a deeper understanding of 
himself and his world, a more mature 
and better outlook, a truer idea of the 
meaning and purpose of what he is 
doing and planning. But the philos- 
opher forgets his promise. The stu- 
dent’s disappointment is not just a 
matter of the technical language he 
meets, but of his inability to appreciate 
the relevance of his teacher’s sophis- 
ticated philosophy. The student ex- 
pects a convincing understanding of 
himself and the world he knows, and 
an idea of where he is going. He 
cannot see that this deeper under- 
standing of himself and his world is 
the same thing as the history of 
ideas, or mathematical logic, or the 
system of Thomas Aquinas, or the 
agnostic attitude. 

The three methods are miscon- 
ceived, because they are based on 
assumptions related primarily to the 
teacher’s own idea of philosophy, and 
only secondarily, if at all, to the 
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immediate needs of our beginners. In 
all three approaches, the assumption 
is that, to philosophize, the student 
must turn over somebody else’s ideas 
in his mind. 

The historical method is miscon- 
ceived because it aims at solving 
problems other than those which the 
beginner must first solve before new 
ones become intelligible and_ real. 
Moreover, it loses too much time, for 
to make old problems and solutions 
intelligible and interesting, whole civ- 
ilizations and mentalities have to be 
reconstructed for the student. It is 
about as unsuited to his needs as the 
history of mathematics would be for 
beginners in that field. In its worst 
form, the historical method is based 
on the stand that philosophizing is a 
business of strolling through a gallery 
of historical ideas to admire and 
censure, pick and choose, as an inno- 
cent does in the presence of master- 
pieces. This is far removed from our 
objective of helping the student to 
understand. 

The method of indoctrination is 
based on the assumption that the 
same philosophic system can be fruit- 
fully received and must be adopted by 
everybody who is not perverted by 
bad faith. Philosophizing means hav- 
ing students evaluate evidence in the 
light of which a great system is dem- 
onstrated to be true and other systems 
more or less false. We argue from the 
layman’s willing acquiescence in the 
rules of logic to the “on sequitur that 
he will accept logical conclusions. 
Now it is possible that this is what he 
ought to do, but it is just as surely, in 
my experience, what does not actually 
happen. In fastening on the logical 
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sense to which laymen all appeal, we 
must not overlook the material differ. 
ences of make-up, background, and 
personal history in terms of which 
each man’s logical sense has devel- 
oped, It is common prudence for each 
man to hold on to the equipment and 
technique with which he is actually 
meeting our life problems, for they 
are the most real thing in the world 
to him and closest to him. They con- 
stitute his personality. The method 
of indoctrination is misconceived be- 
cause it overlooks the fact, basic to 
teaching, that the touchstone of reality 
is not only native intelligence, but a 
man’s actual convictions and func- 
tioning beliefs. 

The method of disillusionment is 
based on the assumption that philos- 
ophy is a catalogue of errors that 
must be cleared out of a beginner’s 
thinking and living. It is miscon- 
ceived because it aims at accomplish- 
ing the development of understanding 
on another basis than the beginner’s 
actual functioning ideas. It aims at 
unloading him of his key convictions 
before he is really mature enough to 
judge of their worth by himself. 


HE three methods are inept, 

because they tend to produce 
results diametrically opposed in char- 
acter to our promise. In the first 
place, they tend to mislead students 
as to the function of philosophical lit- 
erature. The historical method cre- 
ates the impression that philosophical 
literature is a collection of learned 
rationalizations or fables or games— 
artistic creations to be enjoyed. The 
doctrinal approach presents one part 
of it as a closed system and the 
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remainder as so many aberrations of 
the human mind. In the debunking 
approach, students see it as evidence 
of the bankruptcy of human thinking 
about important problems. They 
never see it as a professional library 
answering the need of the individual 
thinker who senses his dependence 
upon fellow thinkers professionally 
trained. It never strikes them that 
they are lucky in having such a 
library available to clarify and order 
the elements of their actual program 
of action. 

Take the story method specifically. 
The outcome of premature acquaint- 
ance with philosophic literature, his- 
tory, and doctrine is at best a mania 
for browsing, unaccompanied by train- 
ing in systematic reflection on relevant 
problems. At worst, the outcome is 
loss of confidence in the student’s 
previous training, a superficial skepti- 
cism, and contempt for the hard-won 
clarity and precision of professional 
philosophy. The beginner simply 
lacks the clarified sense of reality 
prerequisite to assimilating such fare, 
and a flood of new notions from the 
outside is not the means by which 
this sense is developed naturally or 
prudently. 

The perversion is beyond doubt 
when we deliberately set out to strip 
beginners of their beliefs. In the 
debunking method, we point to philos- 
ophy as a syllabus of errors. We then 
have the student examine his con- 
sciousness, discover similar errors in 
his own beliefs, and strike them out of 
his life and thinking. When he takes it 
seriously, a course of this kind leaves 
him very poor, for it has taken sense 
and meaning out of his daily round. 
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But the introduction to philosophy 
should have the opposite effect. It 
should lead to the discovery of sense 
and meaning and relatedness in his 
habits of life and thus add richness 
of appreciation to habits of life now 
functioning. 

Fortunately, most students are 
sane enough to discount such mis- 
guided tuition almost completely. To 
them it is merely another course 
involving the memorizing of more 
“facts” from the outside—somebody 
else’s ideas on life. They advertise it 
as “‘not what you expect it to be,” 
not serious method, just another 
man’s opinions. 

The results of this method are seen 
at their worst in the student who 
takes the course merely to have some- 
thing to talk about and to exhibit his 
cleverness. It leaves him as it found 
him—mentally immature and unor- 
ganized. It gives him hardly more 
than a literary acquaintance with 
other people’s wisdom and a fatuous 
and illusory contentment with his 
verbal display of it. Two or three 
glib methodological maxims constitute 
his test of all belief, and he is wisely 
disdainful of further philosophy. 

The method of indoctrination some- 
times appears to succeed. There is 
the case of the student who diligently 
memorizes arguments and formulas 
either throughout the course or in 
an eleventh-hour cramming session. 
Wherever it is possible to get a pass- 
ing mark by turning in this kind of 
response to philosophical problems, 
the course has been controlled by the 
old catechetical idea—the idea that 
even though a student does not 
appreciate the significance of the 
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words now, he will appreciate them 
and act on their wisdom when an 
appropriate situation arises. To say 
the least, what the student has been 
introduced to is not philosophy. 


HEN there is the case of the 
student whose extensive reading 

has thinned his youthful sense of real- 
ity to the point of anaemia but has 
enlarged his recognition of words so 
that he follows out our pet system 
step by step and adopts it. To the 
extent that his success moves him to 
consider his philosophic quest ended 
and his achievement merely in need 
of defense and elaboration, he has 
been fooled. The greater his skill in 
presenting and defending this system, 
the sooner he will come to see that he 
committed himself to more than he 
realized when he adopted somebody 
else’s outlook on life. He will see 
that there are many points on which 
he has nothing in common with that 
outlook. This is not only useless in 
most cases, but it threatens the integ- 
rity of a student’s personality if he 
believes himself obliged to hang on 
to it. A system of ideas which does 
not represent the de facto structure of 
a student’s working beliefs and 
make-up is unsuited to him. It is 
simply not philosophy for him, no 
matter how far he can follow the con- 
ceptual formulation of the system by 
means of notions non-functional in 
himself. Self-delusion and dangerous 
exaltation accompany this form of 
intellectuality, which is a verbal art. 
Again, the imposition of a system 
on the beginner tends to close his 
mind to the novelty of new problems 
and to the possible new viewpoints 
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desirable in their approach. It tends 
to limit him to the wisdom consol- 
idated by the past. And his grasp of 
this wisdom is not vital but mainly ver- 
bal. The sure approach to what every- 
thing is all about and to philosophical 
literature is from the inside, from the 
familiar and the -functional. The 
beginner wants to know what every- 
thing is all about anyway. What 
makes him curious about philosophy 
is the necessity he feels of making 
sense of what he does and wants and 
knows, so that he becomes a unit, a 
definite and well-balanced personality. 
This is the goal—different for each of 
us—toward which we grope when- 
ever we turn from collecting new facts 
in biology, psychology, history, liter- 
ature, sociology, religion, and so 
forth, and ask ourselves how these 
things are related to one another and 
to the good life. 

The beginner does not realize it, 
but he already has the only answer 
that will be real to him until he finds 
it to be functionally unsatisfactory. 
It is the direction in which his living 
and thinking are even now taking 
him. The only philosophizing he is 
really interested in at this time is the 
discovery of that direction, the factors 
which determine it, its possibilities, 
desirability, eventuation. By the time 
he got to college he had the elements 
of his fundamental philosophy already 
in him. They are his habits, his work- 
ing convictions, his aims, his daily 
round. They are in a loose, chaotic 
state in his consciousness although 
functional in his behavior; and the 
pattern of his relations that their 
conceptual formulation would reveal 
is unsuspected and unappreciated. 














WHY PHILOSOPHY FAILS 


The job of the teacher is to have the 
student bring all this to light, to look 
at himself, and to formulate these 
materials as coherently as they permit. 


NE of the important and inter- 
esting things an introductory 
course should do for a beginner is to 
help him disabuse himself of a one- 
sided view of life. There are teachers 
who convey the impression that life 
is only physical science, or only social 
science, or only mathematics, or only 
religion, or only art. These partial 
views are just as fatal to civilized liv- 
ing as the idea that life is only 
business. The best way to have the 
student approach this matter is to 
have him begin thinking about the 
mode of life he is already living in all 
its phases, and to recognize the impor- 
tance of intelligently developing each 
phase. In this way he learns not to 
disparage or to discard important ele- 
ments in his previous training, but to 
treat each with the objectivity that 
its importance for his life demands. 
This constant reference of his think- 
ing to his life makes him realize that 
all the arts and sciences grew out of 
life needs and are significant only by 
reason of their satisfaction of those 
needs. He comes to appreciate the 
folly of denying facts in one field 
merely because they cannot be inves- 
tigated by the method of another 
field. He learns the wisdom of work- 
ing with the materials at hand instead 
of living in hopes and conjectures. 
Again, a student’s own ideas and 
habits ate the most real thing in the 
world to him, and there is more like- 
lihood that beneficial changes will 
result from self-criticism rather than 
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from adopting other people’s ideas. 
Would any of us, without having 
first examined and tried his own ideas 
on life, seriously entertain the sugges- 
tion that we drop them and adopt 
the mental pattern of anybody 
else, whether Aquinas or Spinoza or 
Bertrand Russell? Neither will the 
beginner. No healthy student would 
be impressed by ideas whose accept- 
ance would entail the nullification 
of beliefs functional in his daily 
round. For there is no better argu- 
ment than a working belief. The right 
initial attitude to have the student 
take is that of all successful going con- 
cerns. He should enquire, “‘What 
makes my beliefs and plans good ones?” 
And finally, the approach from 
within is calculated to bring him out 
of the clouds of theory and the 
passive enjoyment of college life, and 
down to earth. This is an educa- 
tional service much needed at present. 
Our curriculums have been built on 
a specialization which is needed in 
the search of knowledge but which is 
proving disastrous to the teaching of 
the usefulness of that knowledge. The 
multitude of arts and sciences to be 
enjoyed and studied divides the stu- 
dents’ minds into compartments. With 
such a scattered education as we 
afford students today, they need the 
kind of philosophy which brings 
together the scraps of knowledge they 
already possess, and focuses them on 
the job of living they have ahead of 
them. The result of such systematic 
reflection is an inventory of a stu- 
dent’s assets. It tells him what he is 
good for. He has a better chance to be 
adjusted than the student who does 

not know what it is all about. 
[Vol. XVI, No. 7] 

















General Education in a Tragic Era 


By WILLIAM WISHART BIDDLE 


To Prepare Youth for Flexible Adulthood 


r XO THE question, What is 
general education? the tradi- 
tional answer is: A body of 

cultural subject-matter to be absorbed 

by students in order to be educated. 

The functional answer is that it 

should be a process, a series of 

experiences, by which students are 
inducted into a way of living. 

The two definitions have found 
expression in actual curriculums. The 
traditional answer—that education is 
a subject-matter to be absorbed— 
found in most well-established colleges 
has seemed sterile and unreal to many 
students. It was but remotely related 
to the problems they faced as young 
persons attempting to adjust to a 
confusing contemporary world. An 
even more serious criticism: such 
absorption of culture tended in time 
to slight, or overlook completely, the 
central theme of western civilization, 
the moral or religious values which 
give it meaning and direction. Sec- 
ond, the functional answer has been 
given expression, in part, in the voca- 
tional emphasis at either the high- 
school or college level, but because 
vocation was usually narrowly con- 
ceived as mere occupational skill, the 
student graduated an uncultured ar- 
tisan, without background, without 
sense of direction, either for himself or 
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for society. A few outstanding exper- 
iments with functional curriculums at 
the college level did provide cultural 
background, but even these shied 
away from that central moral and 
religious theme of our culture, without 
which the question of direction cannot 
be met. Students therefore tended to 
become adjusted uncritically to a 
presumably static but potentially 
tragic social order. General education 
to be worthy of survival must com- 
bine the functional attempt to adjust 
with the subject-matter emphasis. 
The task of general education is to 
close the gap between adolescence 
and adulthood. The student should 
be inducted into adult living by an 
exploration of his own abilities and 
potentialities and familiarity with the 
community and social order in which 
he is to live—by a discovery of his 
cultural heritage, including its central 
ethical direction, by the acquisition of 
habits which will make him both use- 
ful to, and critical of, civilization. He 
is to live in a society which is rapidly 
changing. Neither a traditional cur- 
riculum with emphasis upon the past 
nor an attempt at static adjustment 
will suffice. Rather, the good of both 
approaches must be combined in a 
general education of guidance—guid- 
ance toward habits of flexibility. 

















GENERAL EDUCATION 


If general education be a guidance 
into a flexible adulthood, the question 
is pertinent: At what age can such 
orientation occur? The four-year col- 
lege course following four years in 
high school is an arrangement justified 
mainly by long usage. The final 
decision rests upon psychological con- 
siderations, the age at which the 
average young person reaches a suf- 
ficient maturity to begin the process 
of induction into adult responsibil- 
ities. It is probable that the tradi- 
tional subject-matter curriculums of 
high schools and colleges encouraged 
immaturity, kept young persons from 
facing those problems and experiences 
which develop attitudes of maturity. 


HROUGH what experiences does 
the adolescent reach a useful but 
critically flexible adulthood? At the 
present juncture in human history, 
the experiences through which the 
youth should be guided seem to be: 


. Determination of an occupation by 
which he may achieve both social rec- 
ognition and economic independence. 

2. Acquisition of social skills by which he 
is able to deal with his fellows of both 
sexes and to feel reasonably at home in 
most groups. 

3. Development of suitable attitudes and 
relationships toward members of the 
opposite sex. 

4. Achievement of understandings, atti- 
tudes, and habits as a citizen of a 
democratic community and nation, and 
as a member of the human race. 

s. Formulation of a philosophy of life, a 

scheme of values by which all experi- 

ences and conduct take on meaning, 
are evaluated, and are given direction. 

Experiences in this area must include 

study of historic cultures, asethetic 


— 
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participation and appreciation, religious 

and moral evaluations. 

A college which seeks to guide its 
students will build a functional cur- 
riculum around these areas of expe- 
rience in the order of their significance 
to the student. Neither knowledge 
nor culture would be lost in the 
functional curriculum of such a col- 
lege, but each would be studied, 
discussed, and applied, in relationship 
to the experiences by which maturity 
is reached. The traditional liberal- 
arts college abstracted bits of knowl- 
edge from meaningful contexts in 
these experiences and organized them 
into a logical, but often sterile, cur- 
riculum, or it reversed the order and 
began with philosophy when . the 
student was more concerned with his 
social life or his ability to make a living. 

A college seeking to guide the stu- 
dent would provide experiences which 
meet the needs of development from 
adolescence to flexible adulthood. Its 
curriculum would seek to find a place 
of usefulness for each student in the 
work of the world. It would be 
closely integrated with the workings of 
an immediate community and its 
outreaches into the great community 
of the nation and world. It would 
guide the young person into life with 
a critical philosophy which measures 
all behavior and decisions in the light 
of religious values. 

To achieve this, the curriculum 
would be organized not by classes but 
by conferences. The former are based 
upon subject-matter classifications, 
the latter upon needs for develop- 
ment. Eight or ten occupational 
groupings would be set up. For 
example, one conference would be that 
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in which mechanical ability was em- 
phasized. In another, literary interest 
and aptitude would be important. 
The beginning task in each con- 
ference would be to explore the 
opportunities for usefulness available 
in the great community in relationship 
to the possible life contribution of 
each student. Much cultural material 
and philosophic discussion would be 
brought into these discussions. 

In exploring society and himself, 
the student should experience two 
types of development. First, he must 
become better acquainted with him- 
self, his own strengths and weaknesses. 
He should become familiar with the 
skills and knowledges needed in vari- 
ous occupations by wide reading and 
conversation with adults. The stu- 
dent must then seek to put himself, his 
generation, and his occupation in a 
historical and cultural setting by 
study and discussion of the accumu- 
lated knowledge and aesthetic appre- 
ciations of his nation and of mankind. 
This is the background which the 
liberal-arts college has always sought 
to give, but it should be studied in 
relationship to its probable usefulness 
to an adult. 

In the second conference function, 
the student would be brought in- 
evitably face to face with the ethical 
imperatives, the religious tradition 
which is central to all civilization 
worthy the name. As he explored 
his community and his probable 
contribution to it, he would be chal- 
lenged continually by these religious 
imperatives. 

The conferences, though beginning 
with vocational preoccupation, would 
shortly cover other experiences by 
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which maturity is reached. Progress 
toward social adjustment is an inev- 
itable outcome of much realistic dis- 
cussion. This involves the beginning 
of healthy attitudes toward the oppo- 
site sex, in mixed groups. Experiences 
in citizenship and in achieving a 
philosophy of life become a part of 
the work. 

As the students gain some insight 
into their own probable usefulness, 
they will be involved in supple- 
mentary conferences, organized about 
social experiences, family life, citizen- 
ship (political, economic, and inter- 
national), philosophic and religious 
discussions, and aesthetic experiences. 
To aid both individual growth and 
group discussion, the college should 
have a large series of services avail- 
able, such as clinics in physical and 
mental health, speech and writing, 
laboratories in the sciences and 
mathematics, and studios in music, 
art, drama, and literature. These 
services should be on call when 
needed to further growth toward 
well-rounded adult life. 

To avoid callowness of discussion, 
to integrate the student more closely 
with the great community, a college 
of guidance should enlist the services 
of numerous interested adults. It 
would be necessary to build up a 
corps of such mature persons suff- 
ciently interested to give considerable 
time to young men and women seek- 
ing to find their fields of usefulness. 
These adult participants must include 
professional persons, businessmen, 
farmers, laborers, housewives, minis- 
ters, a representative selection of 
persons carrying mature responsibil- 
ities. They should be, in majority, 
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those who are themselves reaching 
out for a more satisfying way of life 
and a better social order. They could 
add their experience, wisdom, and con- 
tacts to the process of guidance. They 
might tn time become active members 
of the enterprise, aiding the education 
of the young but growing, themselves, 
in the process. 

An adequate program of guidance 
cannot be confined to any limited 
period. The continued adjustment 
and readjustment of graduates should 
concern the college of guidance. After 
being guided to select a useful means 


of livelihood, the student should be_ 


aided to follow out his chosen career. 
Some graduates may go directly to 
work. Others, requiring further train- 
ing, should be directed toward profes- 
sional or graduate schools. A bureau 
to follow up the student’s further 
progress becomes a necessary part of 
the curriculum. The seeking of em- 
ployment is one function of such a 
bureau, but one only. More impor- 
tant is the task of keeping in touch 
with graduates, offering further guid- 
ance when asked, bringing former 
students back for conferences, build- 
ing many of them ultimately into the 
corps of adult participants to aid in 
the guidance of new generations of 
youth. Thus would the orientation 
of young people to adult responsibil- 
ities be made realistic. 


O INDUCT young persons into 

adulthood by helping them find 
places of greatest usefulness is the task 
of general education. But no realistic 
educator could now be satisfied with 
guidance toward a fixed and static 
social order. Society is in transition. 
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More particularly, it is a society 
which should search for nobler pur- 
poses. It has been tried and found 
wanting. Educational institutions 
cannot alone find a better direction for 
society. They must co-operate with 
churches, and political, economic, and 
religious institutions, but no reorien- 
tation toward religious imperatives is 
possible without the active contribu- 
tion of that institution whose respon- 
sibility it is to fit youth for a critical 
and flexible usefulness in the great 
community. 

To make religious imperatives cen- 
tral for society and for the education 
which inducts young people into 
adulthood, implies a particular view 
of religion. Religion, in this defini- 
tion, is less a matter of rival interpre- 
tations of absolute truth which divide 
men into sects, even as they provide 
comfort for the communicants of each 
sect. It is more a matter of the eth- 
ical imperatives which point toward a 
better life for “the least of these my 
children” upon which practically all 
religions would agree. These imper- 
atives, being the possession of the 
whole human race rather than that 
of any exclusive sect, must be made 
practical in the behavior of men, 
communities, labor unions, corpora- 
tions, nations. Men must learn to 
experiment with the ideals they pro- 
fess, to try these out in the practical 
workaday world. A general education 
of guidance toward adult usefulness 
should seek to develop attitudes and 
skills for such experimentation. 

If general education pointed toward 
ethics is to prove effective for social 
regeneration, it can no longer be 

[Continued on page 398] 
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Advanced Degrees in Speech 


It is only within the last two or 
three decades that speech as a fine 
art has begun to gain recognition and 
companionship with the older grad- 
uate disciplines; but the expansion 
within this period has been phenom- 
enal. It is time, therefore, that some 
appraisal be made of this new move- 
ment. In order to be concrete, I 
shall make bold to cast a tentative 
appraisal in terms of the development 
in a single typical institution, the 
State University of Iowa, on the basis 
of my firsthand observations as Dean 
of the Graduate College. Compar- 
isons can readily be made by those 
who are acquainted with parallel 
developments in other universities. 

The first impetus to the recognition 
of graduate work in speech and dra- 
matic art in this University came 
through the establishment of the 
Child Welfare Research Station, the 
mother institution of its kind, devoted 
to scientific study of the normal child. 
One of the seven areas approved by 
the Legislature in the charter of the 
Station was the study of fine arts in 
the training of children. 

About this time, the demand for 
instruction in dramatics and speech 
correction was fully recognized by 
the public schools in the face of 
absence of adequately prepared teach- 
ers. This brought a challenge to the 
University for the advanced training 


1Reported by Carl E. Seashore, Dean, Graduate 
School, State University of Iowa. 


of teachers in various branches of the 
oral arts, and led to organization of 
the School of Fine Arts. This led to 
an expanding building program which 
resulted in a superior experimental 
theater in which provision was made 
for research in advanced workshops, 
libraries, collections, and facilities for 
performance, in the developing art 
center, in association with music, 
visual arts, and imaginative literature. 
It also led to the development of the 
scientific approaches to beautiful 
speech with an acoustical laboratory 
and a speech clinic in association with 
clinical psychology and psychiatry. 

This rising movement was most sig- 
nificantly enhanced in 1929, through 
the recognition by the Graduate 
Faculty, of Masters’ theses and doc- 
toral dissertations in the field of cre- 
ative work. Creative work was placed 
on a par with traditional research and 
theses or dissertations may take any 
form of achievement that can be 
evaluated as evidence of creative 
scholarship or exhibition of artistic 
skill, such as plays written and per- 
formed in the experimental theatre. 
This was a door that gave an opening 
to new aspirations, responsibilities, 
and the joy of exploration in the 
graduate field.? 

The crowning feature in this ground- 
work for the recognition of speech as a 
fine art in the Graduate College was 


*Other universities were slow in adopting this 
—e but at this year’s meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, it was unanimously ap- 
proved by vote of the Deans of the Graduate Schools. 
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the Faculty’s provision for the break- 
ing down of departmental barriers 
and the broadening of training through 
the co-operation of related depart- 
ments in this new field for research. 
To illustrate, it provided that the 
candidate for the doctorate shall take 
his acoustics under a physicist, his 
psychology under a psychologist, his 
education under an educationist, and 
anatomy under an anatomist, in addi- 
tion to the technical courses by spe- 
ialists in the field of speech and the 
research or creative work leading to 
a thesis or a dissertation. This not 
only gave speech a graduate academic 
status but enlarged the research 
interests in these various departments 
for the sharing of approaches to the 
art and science of speech. For exam- 
ple, the departments of physics, anat- 
omy, psychology, child welfare, and 
psychiatry have for more than twenty 
years given highly specialized courses 
for advanced students in speech. 
Tied up with this movement was 
another principle which made the 
department of speech responsible for 
the extension of its program from 
what might be called the traditional 
pure art, recognizing the growing 
range of applications and services of 
speech. A part of this program was 
the integration of speech with the 
other fine arts through the organiza- 
tion of the School of Fine Arts 
proper. The department of speech in 
the University must stand theoret- 
ically as a department of beautiful 
and effective speech. Thus the de- 
partment has reached out in two 
directions: integration with the other 
fine arts and far-reaching, and as yet 
incomplete, extension of the concept 
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of speech as an academic subject. All 
these developments have been deter- 
mined mainly by the character of our 
constituency and the educational re- 
sponsibilities of a state institution: 


The first and largest constituency is that 
of persons interested in the integration 
of the art of good speech with other 
learned subjects as a part of a liberal 
education, at all levels from the pre- 
school through the graduate school. 

A second constituency is that of teachers 
and clinicians of speech in the public 
schools. This is evident in the fact of 
the oncoming requirement of a Mas- 
ter’s degree for such teachers. 

A third constituency is that of teachers 
or professors of speech in higher insti- 
tutions of learning requiring a Ph.D. 
degree, including not only the standard 
colleges and the graduate schools, but 
also a variety of specialized institutions 
at or above the college level. 

A fourth constituency is that of the tech- 
nician of the radio studio, the platform, 
and the theater. This very year, such 
training in speech has been made a 
part of the programs for prospective 
officers in the various military services. 

A fifth constituency is that of the play- 
wright and director of plays at the 
highest professional level. In the past, 
the most successful have been “discov- 
ered” and frequently self-educated, but 
now the most talented in these areas 
are moving within the learned horizons 
for training, with unlimited artistic and 
scientific facilities at their command. 

Finally, there is the encouragement of 
training of specialists engaged in re- 
search in the scientific laboratory or 
studio, in anthropological field work, 
and in philosophical aesthetics. 


The Master’s degree may be of 
three orders: a terminal M.A. degree 
for teacher certification, definitely 
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organized as a one-year program, the 
M.A. as a preliminary to the doctorate 
and organized as the first part of a 
three-year schedule, and the M.F.A. 
as a two-year terminal program with 
emphasis upon performance. 

The candidate must present an 
adequate background in general edu- 
cation as certified by a Bachelor’s 
degree. This may involve an under- 
graduate major in speech, but not 
necessarily, in view of the wide range 
of fields of concentration open—as in 
various artistic, clinical, scientific, and 
educational approaches to speech. 
The thesis may be of the ordinary 
academic type or the imaginative and 
creative type. It may be written in 
any specialized field relevant to pur- 
suit of the history or science of speech. 
The schedule should be such as to 
develop personality and power at the 
graduate level. 

A Master’s degree is required for 
admission into candidacy for the 
doctorate. The examination for the 
Master’s degree may become a doc- 
toral qualifying examination of a 
functional order. Two or more for- 
eign languages are required. The 
degree granted is the conventional 
degree, Doctor of Philosophy. 

As one of the tangible evidences of 
achievement, we may take the number 
of Masters’ and Doctors’ degrees con- 
ferred in the single decade before 
Pearl Harbor in the various fields of 
concentration: 


Ph.D. M.A. 
DR JoiUgin echoes. cds 8 141 
Fundamentals of Speech...... 13 50 
Public Speaking.............. 13 55 
> Sta ee I 10 
Speech Pathology............ 10 46 
S Meecaton. ........... 6 44 
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But these numbers, telling as they 
are, do not reveal some of the equally 
significant qualitative achievements 
in the department, among which we 
have noted previously: making the 
subject of speech function throughout 
the University from pre-school through 
the graduate school; the discovery 
and analysis of talent for speech; the 
development of elaborate clinical sys- 
tems for the correction of speech 
disorders; the promotion of the idea 
that, educationally, good speech is 
associated with good character, and 
that oral language is as much in need 
of development through training as 
is visual or written language; the 
wholehearted introduction of the sci- 
entific approach in the theatre work- 
shop; and the development of a 
system by which every undergraduate 
student must acquire a certain degree 
of proficiency in speech as a basic 
skill within his freshman year. 

The over-all achievement during 
this brief period may be summed up 
in the fact that the department of 
speech is now functioning on a par 
with the well-established departments 
in graduate work, and that the stan- 
dards of achievement, both in tra- 
ditional forms of research and in 
imaginative or creative work, com- 
pare very favorably with the stan- 
dards in the older disciplines in the 
sciences and humanities. This sym- 
bolizes the phenomenal awakening of 
America to an interest in the cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts. It parallels the 
rising scale of scientific, social, and 
industrial progress. It beckons to 
new vistas of American frontiers for 
expansion and possession. It pledges 
the state to the support of this rel- 
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atively new and enlarged field of 


liberal education. It implements the 
educational theory for the cultivation 
of the emotional life. It enhances the 
status of speech and dramatic art 
among the learned professions. 


Introducing Undergraduates 
to Professional Literature’ 
To familiarize the undergraduate 

teacher in training with the volumin- 
ous literature of his profession has been 
generally recognized as a desirable 
objective in education courses, but 
few educationists dare to hope for 
the student’s familiarity with more 
than a limited reading list prescribed 
by the instructor in each course. 
Books and magazines selected for 
such lists have usually been recom- 
mended as outstanding treatments of 
the topics under discussion, and the 
student seldom cares or dares to exer- 
cise his critical judgment on them 
because he is unwilling to oppose his 
opinions to those of his instructor. 

The outside-reading procedure for 
an introductory survey course in 
principles of education which is de- 
scribed in this paper has been used 
with success for several years at the 
University of Detroit and appears to 
offer at least a partial solution to the 
problem of teaching the use of pro- 
fessional literature. 

The work of this course is divided 
into slightly over 20 units, paralleling 
the chapters in a standard textbook. 
The textbook contains an excellent 
bibliography on each chapter topic, 
and as many of the books as possible 
are made available through a special 


‘Reported by Francis J. Donohue, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Detroit. 
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reserve shelf in the reading room of 
the university library. These books, 
which number about 150 in all and 
include both monographs and stand- 
ard textbooks, may be used between 
10:00 A.M. and 4:00 P.M. only in the 
reading room, but are permitted to 
circulate overnight and also from 
Friday afternoon until Monday morn- 
ing. The textbook bibliographies do 
not contain references to periodicals, 
and the students are encouraged to 
use the Education Index to find recent 
treatments of the topics in professional 
journals. 

Students are told at the beginning 
of the course that they will be required 
to report upon three references for 
each unit considered. One of the 
three reports must be from a book 
chosen from the corresponding bib- 
liography in the class textbook, one 
must be on an article in a standard 
professional journal, and the third 
may be on either an additional ref- 
erence from the bibliography, a recent 
book, or an additional article from 
the journals. 

A mimeographed statement of the 
purposes of these reports and of the 
procedure to be followed in making 
them, illustrated with copies of two 
sample reports, is given to the student 
at this time, and at least one hour 
(two if necessary) is devoted to dis- 
cussion and demonstration of the 
use of the Education Index. 

The importance of completeness 
and accuracy in bibliographical cita- 
tions is stressed both in the mimeo- 
graphed material and in class dis- 
cussions, and the student is required 
to indicate, at the head of the stand- 
ard card (3 inches by 5 inches) used 
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for each report, all bibliographical 
data which would be necessary to 
identify or to relocate the reference 
material used. As would be expected, 
some students are careless in this 
regard at first, but by pointing out in 
class, from time to time, the specific 
types of errors found in the reports, 
almost invariable accuracy has been 
obtained within the first month of 
the semester. 

Students are not expected to sum- 
marize the material read. The report 
is supposed to represent the student’s 
reaction to the item reported upon, 
and by constant questioning and con- 
structive criticism of the reports, the 
teacher attempts to develop in the 
student the habit of giving reasons 
for his judgments. Thus the student 
is not permitted to state that a reading 
was good or bad without indicating 
some supporting evidence for the 
statement, to call an item “‘interest- 
ing” without pointing out specif- 
ically what made it interesting to 
him, or to label it “dull” without 
telling what he would have done to 
make it more interesting. Students 
are encouraged to express their opin- 
ions in the form of further questions 
which the reading aroused in their 
minds, and as many as possible of 
these questions are touched upon in 
the succeeding class period. 

Briefness is obligatory. This is 
partly to give the student practice in 
concise expression of his opinion by 
preventing rambling discussion, and 
partly to make it possible for the 
instructor to read and score each 
report, noting any necessary com- 
ments upon the report itself, in time 
to return it at the next class meeting. 
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Hence, the student is required to use 
3”x5" file cards for his reports, and is 
not encouraged to use much more 
than one side of each card. 

Students’ reactions to particular 
readings vary widely. At times, the 
same journal article will be reported 
by two students, one calling it excel- 
lent and the other valueless. So long 
as each presents plausible reasons for 
his judgment, no account is taken of 
such disagreements, but an attempt 
is always made to point out illogical- 
ities, if any are found in the reports, 
and to suggest additional readings if a 
student seems to have erred because 
of lack of background knowledge of 
the topic. 

When the teacher mentions at the 
beginning of the course that 60 writ- 
ten reports on outside readings will 
be required in a three-semester hour 
course, there is invariably a murmur 
of protest from the class. The fact 
that only one student has ever with- 
drawn from the course because of this 
work is probably due to a painstaking 
attempt at pre-selection of students 
for the course and for the department. 
Students are not permitted to register 
without a personal interview with the 
instructor, who points out in advance 
that a great deal of outside work will 
be required. Those looking for an 
easy course are no problem because 
with this forewarning they register 
for something else instead. Students 
who take the course frequently find 
that the outside work requires 10 to 
12 hours a week until they have 
acquired some proficiency in the use 
of the Education Index, in the scan- 
ning of reading material, and in the 
exercise of critical judgment, but 
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that thereafter the required work 
takes much less time than they had 
anticipated. 

It should be mentioned that stu- 
dents in this course are discouraged 
from the use of digested material, 
partly because such material fre- 
quently represents the editors’, not 
the authors’, concept of the relative 
importance of the topics treated, and 
also because tables and illustrations 
appearing in original papers in 
the journals are almost invariably 
omitted in the digest. When occa- 
sionally a student cites a periodical 
of digest nature as the source of his 
reading, he is reminded that the 
author’s full and original paper was 
probably available in the library and 
could have been used with no greater 
expenditure of effort. 
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It has been found that, by following 
the procedure described, it is possible 
to secure for the student a competent 
familiarity with most of the profes- 
sional journals and the outstanding 
books in his field (including the many 
other good textbooks which were 
available for the course but which 
were not adopted), a habit of going to 
the current literature for information 
on professional topics, skill in the 
use of the Education Index and a few 
other reference tools, the habit of 
painstaking accuracy in bibliograph- 
ical citations, and at least some 
improvement in his critical judgment 
of the professional literature. At the 
same time, the residual knowledge 
from the wide variety of readings adds 
tremendously to the content value of 
the lectures and class discussions. 
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Vererans of the second world war 
attending 75 colleges and universities 
under Pubiic Law 346 (the “G. I.” 
Bill of Rights) have organized the 
National Veterans’ Collegiate Asso- 
ciation. The principal objectives of 
the Association are to secure changes 
in the law which would broaden the 
scope of its educational provisions, 
and make Merchant Marine veterans 
eligible for its benefits. 


Tue fundamental research conducted 
under the auspices of the Manhattan 
District of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, which led to the development 
of the atomic bomb, has been carried 
on chiefly by the University of Chi- 
cago. Although a large number of 
the members of the faculty partic- 
ipated in the project, the scientists of 
the University are in no sense exclu- 
sively responsible for the success of 
the research effort. The University, 
however, has been a co-ordinating 
center for the research workers of 
the United States. In addition to 
research work undertaken at the 
University by the scientists of the 
country, the University, at the re- 
quest of the Army Corps of Engineers, 
operated a semi-works or pilot plant 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, until June 


39, 1945. 


Tue House of Representatives and 
the Senate have unanimously passed 


the Mundt Resolution (H. Res. 215) 


SS. 


favoring United States participation 
in an international educational and 


cultural organization. The resolution 


urges 


. the participation by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the creation 
of an international educational and cul- 
tural organization by the nations of the 
world for the purpose of advising together 
and to consider problems of international 
educational and cultural relations through- 
out the world and more particularly to 
organize a permanent international agency 
to promote educational and cultural rela- 
tions, the exchange of students, scholars, 
and other educational and cultural leaders 
and materials, and the encouragement 
within each country of friendly relations 
among nations, peoples, and cultural 
groups: Provided, however, That such 
agency shall not interfere with educational 
systems or programs within the several 
nations, or their administration. 


Tue National University of Chile is 
planning to build a complete univer- 
sity city to cover about 170 acres. 
First to be built will be a central unit 
consisting of dining rooms, dormi- 
tories, study halls, and libraries. The 
government will supervise student 
eating places and maintain a fair 
price level. Laboratories, a hospi- 
tal clinic, motion-picture theaters, 
concert halls, and student lounges are 
included in the building program. 
Other Chilean educational institu- 
tions desiring to participate in the 
university program will be permitted 
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to erect their own buildings. The 
project is under the direction of the 
Dean of the Faculty of Architecture 
of the University of Chile. 


Tue newly formed Kentucky Re- 
search Foundation of the University 
of Kentucky has received $15,500 
from the Kentucky Distillers Corpo- 
ration. This gift will be used to 
establish 30 freshman scholarships of 
$250 each and two agricultural fellow- 
ships of $2,000 each; and the amount 
of $4,000 will be devoted to the 
purchase of equipment for the animal- 
nutrition laboratory at the Univer- 
sity. Leo M. Chamberlain, dean and 
registrar of the University of Ken- 
tucky, has been named president of 
the foundation. 


A new program for the education of 
teachers will start this fall at North- 
western University. Discarding the 
traditional system of courses and 
credits, the program consists of six- 
teen units of study, four of which the 
student takes each year. One-half of 
the time will be devoted to a liberal 
education, one-fifth to the acquisition 
of professional knowledge, and the 
remainder to content subjects for the 
elementary- or high-school level. At 
the end of four years, the student will 
take a comprehensive examination. 


Tae total number of foreign students 
in the United States, according to the 
booklet, ‘‘Unofficial Ambassadors,” 
recently published by the Committee 
on Friendly Relations with Foreign 
Students, is 7,540. Of these, 3,296 are 
from Hispanic America, 1,731 from 
Europe, 1,087 from Asia, 852 from 
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Canada, 368 from other countries of 
the British Commonwealth, 124 from 
the Middle East, and 23 from Africa. 
The largest centers of study for for- 
eign students are New York Univer- 
sity, with 506 students; Michigan, with 
404; Columbia, with 359; and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
with 310. 


The first Adult Education Institute, 
held under the Michigan Adult Edu- 
cation Experimental Program, was 
sponsored jointly by the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Northern Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, and the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology. The speak- 
ers came from the sponsoring organ- 
izations, from large and small school 
systems, and from county adult- 
education groups. 


A mopernization of Brazilian meth- 
ods of instruction in engineering, pat- 
terned on the system used in the 
United States, has been recommended 
by a Brazilian Technical Mission, as 
a measure of meeting the demands of 
growing industrial activity in that 
country. Under the auspices of the 
Inter-American Development Com- 
mission, the group of six professors 
from the two leading Brazilian engi- 
neering schools, who compose the 
Technical Mission, has recently com- 
pleted a four-months’ study of United 
States educational and research insti- 
tutions, industries, museums, and 
various social groups. 


Tue American Library Association 
has appointed Paul Howard, formerly 
librarian of the Gary, Indiana, Public 
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Library, to represent American library 
interests in Washington. In explain- 
ing his new duties, Mr. Howard said: 

The American Library Association has 
had so many calls from government 
officials for interpretations of library 
needs and possibilities for public service 
that the A.L.A. considers it desirable to 
keep a Washington representative of 
libraries on the spot. What we plan is a 
library information and public relations 
office—not a pressure agency. However, 
libraries are interested in such things as 
the disposal of surplus army libraries and 
other surplus property, federal aid for 
building programs, postage rates on 
books, and government research programs. 


Iw orver to make available a greater 
number of apartments for married 
veterans who are coming to the 
University of Arkansas under the 
government’s educational program, a 
double barracks at Camp Neil Martin, 
located on the campus, will be con- 
verted into apartment units. Plans 
for the project were worked out by a 
University building committee and a 
committee composed of members of 
Gamma Iota, a veterans’ fraternity 
on the campus. A number of the vet- 
erans agreed to remain on the campus 
between the close of the sum- 
mer term and the opening of the 
fall semester to assist in the construc- 
tion work, thus helping the University 
solve the labor problem. 


A REQUIRED physical-training pro- 
gram has been adopted by Cornell 
University on the recommendation 
of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics after a study of the 
results of the training program for 
Army and Navy enrollees. Except 
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in the case of swimming, which will be 
compulsory for all non-swimmers, 
after his first term the student may 
state his preference for a given sport 
and engage in it exclusively in season, 
Connected with this program, which 
in normal times will affect three thou- 
sand underclassmen, is a co-operative 
venture of the University’s Med- 
ical Department to provide corrective 
exercises. 


A s1x-weexks orientation course for 
veterans and war workers who plan 
to attend college was given at the 
University of New Hampshire from 
August 13 to September 22. Courses 
in mathematics and English were 
required of all, and other subjects 
were offered as needed. These were 
review courses for the purpose of 
refreshing former students who have 
been out of college for a number of 
years or whose records were incom- 
plete, and for veterans who have 
never gone beyond high school. A 
counseling program, designed to help 
in re-establishing study habits and 
readjusting to college life was directed 
by a veteran of the North Africa and 
Sicily invasions. 


Seventeen professional and _tech- 
nical societies of the Kansas City area 
joined in establishing the Technical 
Societies Council. The principal ob- 
jectives are the establishment of bet- 
ter technical and scientific libraries in 
the region, the development of tech- 
nical and scientific courses in the 
schools, co-ordination of the vo- 
cational-guidance activities of the 
constituent organizations, and co- 
operation with civic, educational, and 
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government agencies in matters re- 
quiring professional assistance. A 
monthly bulletin will be published an- 
nouncing activities of all organizations. 


Twenty-Five full-tuition — scholar- 
ships are being offered by Valparaiso 
University to students of Northern 
Europe. The scholarships provide 
full tuition, board, and lodging. Indi- 
vidual donors are standing by to 
furnish traveling expenses whenever 
necessary. Contact with students of 
northern Europe will be made by a 
committee representing the Missouri 
Synod Lutherans. A committee of 
three faculty members, all of whom 
have had experience in European 
schools, has been appointed to serve 
in the awarding of the scholarships. 
Young persons who possess leadership 
and good character will be accept- 
able from England, Norway, Sweden, 
Poland, Latvia, Estonia, and possibly 
France. Young persons of occupied 
countries who played an active part 
in resistance movements will be espe- 
cially sought out by the scholarship 
committee. 


E/cur hundred FM educational radio 
stations, blanketing every square mile 
of the Unites States, can become a 
reality, as the result of a recent 
decision of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission allocating 20 chan- 
nels for the exclusive use of school 
systems and educational institutions. 
The channels lie between 88 and 92 
megacycles, which is said by FM 
engineers to be ‘‘a good spot.”’ Because 
the educational channels are con- 
tinuous with the commercial FM 
band, FM radios which can receive 
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educational broadcasts can tune in on 
commercial broadcasts also. R. R. 
Lowdermilk, FM specialist of the 
Office of Education, warns that edu- 
cational institutions should not apply 
for licenses unless they are prepared 
to go ahead immediately with plans 
to transmit programs. To do so 
would delay the approval of applica- 
tions of those who can begin broad- 
casting right away. There is little war 
surplus property available which can 
either transmit or receive programs 
broadcast on “education’s megacy- 
cles.” Studies on adapting such 
equipment are under way. 


The American Chemical Society is 
asking the release of a group of serv- 
icemen who have received college 
degrees since 1940 and who as students 
showed unusual promise in science and 
technology. The Society’s Committee 
on the Professional Training of Chem- 
ists has sent a questionnaire to the 
chemistry and chemical engineering 
departments of colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country requesting 
them to provide “a highly selective 
list of college graduates since 1940 in 
certain fields, whose high ability, in- 
telligence, and leadership make their 
continued training at the earliest 
possible moment of demonstrable 
value to the country.” In addition, 
the Society hopes that some of the 
best upper-class students may also be 
discharged so that they may finish 
their work for the Bachelor of Science 
degree. When the national roster of 
young scientific talent is complete, it 
will be submitted to the armed services 
with the request that the men be re- 
turned to the classroom in order to 
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make possible “the early resumption 
of chemical education and training on 
a proper scale.” 


A piston of community services 
has been established at Temple Uni- 
versity to co-ordinate existing pro- 
grams and to survey opportunities for 
further services. The University’s 
placement services are being com- 
bined and expanded. A program of 
faculty tenure has been adopted. A 
Personnel Committee has been organ- 
ized to develop policy for the several 
areas of student guidance. Inter- 
collegiate athletics, intramural ath- 
letics, physical education, physical 
recreation, and student health service 
have been brought under a single ad- 
ministrative head. A recommendation 
for establishing a community college 
to develop a flexible program of non- 
credit courses designed primarily to 
meet the needs of older persons has 
been accepted. This college will also 
be responsible for organizing terminal 
programs for students who wish to 
continue their education beyond high 
school but are unable or unwilling to 
pursue the traditional four-year course. 


Waar civilian schools and colleges 
can learn from Army and Navy war- 
time educational techniques will be 
the subject of a two-year investigation 
soon to start under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education. A 
grant of $150,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation and from the General 
Education Board has been received 
by the Council to carry on this work. 
The study will be under the direction 
of Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of 
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Education of Connecticut, on leave 
of absence for this purpose. The 
director will establish headquarters 
and staff in Washington, and will 
have the assistance of a special com- 
mission of educators, who will visit 
military and naval installations to ob- 
serve training programs in operation. 

Among the subjects which have 
already been selected for study are 
the various procedures the armed 
forces have made use of in selection, 
classification, and assignment of per- 
sonnel. Tests and testing procedures, 
rating scales, and evaluation boards 
will be analyzed. Other studies will 
include the techniques of curriculum 
construction based upon analysis of 
the job to be done, emphasis on 
demonstration and performance in 
teaching and continuous measurement 
of progress, new uses of printed 
materials, visual and auditory aids, 
and school equipment, the training of 
teachers of physical education and 
health, short-term refresher courses, 
and new fields for women. An analy- 
sis will also be made of non-military 
educational activities such as those of 
the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute and the Coast Guard and Marine 
Corps Institutes. The comprehensive 
library program whereby the reading 
interests of men and women have 
been met will be included. 

The Commission expects not only 
to issue a series of reports when it has 
completed its work, but also to make 
available, exhibits for meetings, film- 
strips, films, and radio programs deal- 
ing with the materials which were 
discovered to be of most significance 
for civilian schools and colleges. 
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-Editorial-Comments - 





The Harvard Report 


E Harvard report on gen- 
eral education, General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society, is one 

of the most important educational 
documents of our time; it is a “must” 
for every serious student of general 
education. It is notable in many 
ways. It represents the consensus of 
twelve committee members drawn 
from the faculties of Arts and Sciences 
and Education, who agreed on all 
matters of primary importance with- 
out the necessity of compromise. The 
educational program which it pro- 
poses is based on a careful considera- 
tion of the needs of a democratic 
society. It recognizes that general 
and special education are two closely 
interwoven strands of the same fab- 
ric. It looks upon general education 
in the secondary school and in the 
college as successive phases of the 
same process which, for the students 
who go to college, cannot be consid- 
ered apart from each other. At the 
same time, it recognizes the supreme 
importance and the difficulty of pro- 
viding adequate general education for 
the 75 per cent of high-school students 
who do not go to college. It repre- 
sents a fine synthesis of the general 
and the specific, presenting not only a 
theory of general education but a 
definite program for the secondary 
schools and for Harvard College. 
One of the most important charac- 
teristics of the report is its sanity and 
balance. It is practical in the best 


sense of that term. Its authors are 
not doctrinaires or fanatics; they com- 
bine idealism and realism. They base 
their recommendations not only on a 
careful consideration of the chief 
needs of men in a free society, but 
also on a consideration of things as 
they are. They propose feasible next 
steps without demanding unnecessary 
changes in the general framework of 
American education. For example, 
they recognize the weakness of the 
course-unit system, but propose to 
work within it. They accept the 
four-year college and would not 
change the number of courses required 
for graduation at Harvard. They pro- 
pose only one administrative change 
in Harvard College—the establish- 
ment of a standing Committee on 
General Education. It would have 
the responsibility of promoting the 
interests of general education in the 
same way as the various departments 
promote their respective aspects of 
special education. They avoid the 
“either-or” fallacy. Above all, they 
do not think that they have the one 
correct answer to the problem of gen- 
eral education in a free society, but an 
answer relevant to the circumstances 
and needs of Harvard College. They 
encourage other institutions to study 
their problem and experiment with 
other ways of providing general 
education. 

Their plan for general education is 
briefly as follows. Every high-school 
student would be required to com- 
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plete at least half of the sixteen units 
required for graduation in the three 
fields of the humanities, science and 
mathematics, and the social studies. 
The common division within the eight 
units would probably be three in 
English, three in science and math- 
ematics, and two in social studies. 
They recommend that every student 
do additional work of a general- 
education character in various subjects 
in these fields. 

Of the sixteen courses required for 
the Bachelor’s degree at Harvard, 
each student would be required to 
take six in general education. In the 
humanities area a course on “Great 
Texts in Literature,” and in the social 
studies a course on “Western Thought 
and Institutions,” would be required 
of all students. In the field of science, 
two alternative courses, one in the 
principles of physical science and one 
in the principles of biological science, 
would be instituted and every student 
required to take one or the other. 
The remaining three courses in gen- 
eral education would be selected by 
the student (with the help of his 
adviser) from courses approved by 
the proposed committee on general 
education. Students in both high 
school and college would be expected 
to spread their study of general educa- 
tion through the four years instead of 
concentrating it in two or three years. 
In view of the unfortunate tendency 
in many colleges to require that the 
first two years be devoted chiefly to 
general courses and the last two to 
specialization, this recommendation 
is especially encouraging. 

Nearly everyone would agree with 
the committee that there is a crying 
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need for unification in American sec- 
ondary and college education. A 
curriculum made up of courses de- 
signed primarily for purposes of edu- 
cating specialists, even if these be 
selected in accordance with require- 
ments for distribution, is an inade- 
quate basis for general education. This 
inadequacy can be mitigated but not 
done away with by a good system of 
individual guidance. Most would 
agree further with the committee’s 
analysis of the weakness of the great- 
books curriculum and_block-survey 
courses as solutions to the problem. 
With the recommendation that the 
required core of general education be 
centered on an exposition of the Wes- 
tern tradition and the principles of 
science rather than on problems of 
life in the present-day world (through 
“‘functional”’ courses), there will be 
wider disagreement. The difference 
between the two approaches, of course, 
is not absolute. Those who advocate 
functional courses would certainly 
include in them the consideration of 
many of the great contributions and 
achievements of the Western tradi- 
tion and many of the principles of 
science. The committee would expect 
that teachers of the courses they pro- 
pose would make frequent reference 
to their bearing on contemporary 
conditions and problems. In our 
opinion, for most students, especially 
in state universities and other institu- 
tions whose student bodies are not so 
highly selected as is that of Harvard, 
courses of the functional rather than 
of the expository type would be more 
effective. Failure to recognize ade- 
quately the value of the former is one 
of the chief weaknesses of the report. 
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In this connection it is interesting 
that in its exposition of educational 
theory the committee discusses the 
three major areas of knowledge before 
it deals with the human abilities 
which their study is to promote. It 
would seem that it has not entirely 
freed itself from the subject approach 
to educational problems which has 
done much to block the development 
of an effective general education. 

The report has other shortcomings. 
It deals with the secondary-school 
problem, for example, as though the 
four-year school were the only Amer- 
ican type: so far as the document 
shows, its authors are innocent of any 
knowledge of the junior-senior, the 
six-year, or other types of secondary 
school. It recognizes, but lays too 
little emphasis on, the possible con- 
tribution of vocational and other 
“special” courses to a general educa- 
tion and what can be done to get 
them taught in ways that will realize 
more fully these possibilities. 

But there is so much that is good 
in the report that attempting to do 
justice to it in a few hundred words is 
a good deal like trying to preach a 
sermon on the whole Gospel of St. 
John as a text. We hope that it 
receives widespread study. We invite 
our readers to write letters to the 
editor indicating their reactions to it. 


R. H. E. 


A Letter to the Editor 


Much has been written concerning 
the organization of professional edu- 
cation in institutions of higher learn- 
ing since the establishment of the first 
normal school in Lexington, Massa- 
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chusetts, in 1839. During the century 
in which professional education has 
gained its present status as the core 
of the curriculum in normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges and as a rec- 
ognized department or separate school 
in liberal-arts colleges and univer- 
sities, many views have been expressed 
regarding the place of professional 
education in the university organiza- 
tion. Most of the opinions expressed 
have been marked with a high degree 
of similarity, varying only slightly in 
basic philosophy and recommended 
practice. Rarely does one find in 
professional literature a suggestion for 
the reorganization of teacher educa- 
tion which is unique in its impli- 
cations. Such a suggestion, when 
found, is likely to be the contribution 
of one who has devoted a lifetime to 
the study of educational problems. 
A unique point of view regarding 
the organization of professional edu- 
cation in universities was expressed 
by the late Henry C. Morrison, noted 
educator and philosopher, a short 
while before his death, in a personal 
letter to the writer. Mr. Morrison 
had generously co-operated with the 
writer in a study of the pre-service 
education of high-school teachers in 
universities! and had carried on cor- 
respondence with him concerning his 
own study related to this topic, which 
was in progress. In presenting his 
opinions relative to the organization 
of professional education in univer- 
sities, Mr. Morrison made the fol- 
lowing statement of the point of 
view which he had come to accept in 


1 Pre-service Education of High School Teach- 
ers in Universities,” 1945. An unpublished Doc- 
tor’s thesis on file in the library of the College of 
Education, University of Colorado, 
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his later years. Permission for its 
publication was granted to the writer 
on March 7, 1945. It is published 
here in the belief that it will be of 
interest to all those who knew Mr. 
Morrison and to others who are con- 
cerned with teacher education. The 
statement follows: 


I have not thus far found a single case 
in which schools of education have any 
legitimate place in valid universities. 
They are exceedingly pretentious in what 
they teach; they are addicted to pseudo- 
science, and to the teaching of courses 
which have no validity whatever. A 
notable instance of the latter is the uni- 
versal devotion to tests and measure- 
ments, which rests on a philosophy which 
was repudiated as fallacious almost 300 
years ago, namely the Cartesian dogma 
that whatever exists exists as quantity 
and can therefore be measured. 

The erection of a movement for the 
scientific study of education started well, 
more than fifty years ago, but after a 
generation or so the thing got more and 
more chaotic and is now for the most 
part merely a mess. I do not know 
whether anything will ever be done to 
clean it up. It is certainly not a univer- 
sity discipline or anything like it. 
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The crux of the matter is that at least 
three intellectually different things are 
treated under the name “education”— 
namely, Education as a natural process; 
Public Instruction; Teaching. In my 
judgment, Education itself should be 
made a section in the School of Biology 
in the College of Liberal Arts. Public 
Instruction, including what we now clas- 
sify as Administration, and School His- 
tory and Curriculum, should be placed in 
the College of Government—or Politics— 
as a School of Public Instruction. Teach- 
ing should be relegated entirely to the 
Teachers Colleges, greatly strengthened, 
both on the academic side and on the 
side of practice. 


This viewpoint, forthright and 
unique in all its implications, comes 
from a man who had devoted his life 
to the study of education. Various 
present practices in this field are 
the result of his teachings. The point 
of view expressed in this statement 
is so unusual and comes from a man 
of so great renown that it compels the 
attention of all who are interested in 
teacher education. 

Linotey J. STILEs 


Associate Professor of Education 
College of William and Mary 
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Should Be Read Widely 


EpUCATION AND THE PROMISE OF AMER- 
ica, by George S. Counts. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1945. ix+157 

p. $1.50. 

This book is in the great American 
tradition. Even the latter half of its 
title reminds us of Herbert Croly’s clarion 
call of a generation ago, The Promise of 
American Life, and there is a hearty, 
simple, direct quality in the work, rem- 
iniscent of Walter Lippmann’s youthful 
A Preface to Politics—except that this 
is a preface to education. 

George Counts has never been more 
forthright and statesmanlike in his utter- 
ances of educational faith and need. 
Bitterness and disillusion are completely 
absent. The “everlasting yea” is dom- 
inant and the temper of realism, farsight- 
edness, and planfulness leads at once toa 
searching and to a comprehensive over- 
view. To have surveyed so much ground 
in one Kappa Delta Pi lecture is no mean 
achievement. Here is the outline of a 
new synthesis—a synthesis which says 
“education always expresses a conception 
of civilization and our education should 
express a great conception of our civiliza- 
tion in its historical and world setting.” 

Two of the notes struck deserve special 
notice, the one because we have never 
come fully to grips with it educationally, 
and the other because it voices our pro- 
found contemporary concern of which 
the San Francisco Conference is a sym- 
bol.. On our industrial world, Mr. Counts 
reminds us: 

The large-scale enterprise characteristic of 
industrial economy has favored and even 
made necessary the development of a new 
science and a new profession—the science and 
profession of management. The complex and 
far-flung undertakings of our economy, with 
their highly technical and intricate operations 
and their hundreds and thousands of per- 
sonnel, do not run themselves. Nor can they 
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be run efficiently by persons without special 
experience and training who acquire title to 
them by purchase, inheritance, or stock 
manipulation. Into their successful conduct 
must go the ability to comprehend the given 
enterprise in all of its relations, the ability to 
appraise the contributions of the various 
branches of technology, the ability to deal 
effectively and democratically with people, 
the ability to co-ordinate a great variety of 
activities, and the ability to guide the formu- 
lation of short- and long-term plans and pol- 
icies with some regard for the public interest. 
The conduct of the enormous military and 
economic operations of the present war is a 
striking demonstration of the emergence of 
this new science. Special proficiency in its 
practice and general understanding of its 
worth must characterize democracy in the 


industrial age (pages 60-61). 


On the score of international responsi- 
bilities, he summarizes: 


Our educational program should equip both 
young and old to live intelligently on a greatly 
shrunken planet. It should acquaint them 
with the present ordering of natural riches 
over the earth and the new perspectives and 
relationships arising out of the spread of indus- 
trial civilization. It should also acquaint 
them with the changing power patterns of the 
world, the shift of the center of power from 
western Europe, the swift transformation of 
Russia into a modern industrial state, the 
emergence of China from her long sleep, and 
the spirit of unrest and bitter discontent agi- 
tating the minds of the colored races of the 
earth. It should provide for a wide and sym- 
pathetic study of the great peoples and cul- 
tures of the world, with particular attention 
to Russia, the Far East, and Latin America. 
The diversity of our own racial and cultural 
origins should be utilized as a magnificent 
resource for the development of international 
understanding and appreciation. Also our 
educational program should help us to over- 
come a severe disability from which we have 
long suffered. The more gifted among us, in 
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appropriate numbers, will have to master the 
languages of mankind. This means that at 
last, for those who have the talent and the 
interest, language instruction in America must 
become a serious undertaking (pages 145-46). 

It is true of this book, as of other 
thoughtful characterizations of the new 
education, that the greatest problem of 
all is to get it read widely enough soon 
enough by the right people. The fact that 
many educators may see nothing new 
here is beside the point. It is not 
addressed to the converted. It is addressed 
to teachers of teachers, to school author- 
ities (especially school-board members) 
at every level in the administrative hier- 
archy, to all parents. If Carnegie on 
How to Win Friends and Influence People 
can go over two million, this readable, 
moderately stated tract on how to win 
friends ae sounder education and influ- 
ence people to insist upon getting it, 
pom Sa certainly be good for a fess 
hundred-thousand sale! 

Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


An Emerging Concept 
PRAcTICAL APPLICATIONS OF DEMocrRacy, 
by George B. de Huszar. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1945. xvi+140 
pp. $2.00. 
Americans have long tried to gather 
grapes from thorns and figs from thistles. 
he grapes and figs we have sought are 
the realities of democracy. The thorns 
and thistles on which we have sought 
them are our autocratic and authoritarian 
habits. In our homes we incline either to 
leave our children to grow up undis- 
ciplined, or we act with authority and 
teach them unquestioning obedience. Par- 
ticipation in developing family programs 
an — is relatively infrequent. 

e seat our school children in stiff 
rows and feed them authoritative infor- 
mation. They are receivers of education, 
not participators in finding the way. In 
industry, authoritarian discipline has 
prevailed on the assumption that wisdom 
and responsibility lie in management and 
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that democratic participation of employ- 
ees in policy-making would be pices ny 

We have expected that faithful partic- 
ipation in the sacred ceremony of voting 
would make real for us the mystical body 
of democracy. And so we have combined 
a religious reverence for theoretical 
democracy with contempt and pessimism 
for its visible expression, politics. 

Yet here and there, Americans have 
been waking to the fact that democracy 
in its essence means responsible partic- 
ipation, that capacity for participation 
grows with its exercise, and that the open 
opportunities for participation are com- 
mon day-by-day affairs. This is the 
theme of the book, Practical Applications 
of Democracy, by George B. de Huszar. 
The theme has been emerging in Amer- 
ican consciousness for many years, as 
expressed in Miss Follett’s The New State, 
and elsewhere; but nowhere else in recent 
writing have we seen this concept of 
democracy so consciously realized and so 
explicitly stated. Just as Miss Follett’s 
The New State is permeating the thinking 
of America, even among people who never 
heard of the book, so it is probable that 
Mr. de Huszar’s book will provide the 
spark of vitality to much that will be writ- 
ten about democracy in the coming years. 

The author does not, however, indicate 
that he clearly realizes the importance of 
those continuing primary groups, espe- 
cially communities, that are the long- 
time abiding places of democratic method 
and spirit. Such social units have deep 
roots and tough democratic texture. 
Quickly formed democratic associations 
may fade quickly. Continuity of pri- 
so groups or communities is essential 
to the continuity of democracy. 

Seldom does a great concept emerge 
with full maturity. Often it is long handi- 
capped with crude and immature expres- 
sion which delays its acceptance. While 
Practical Applications of Democracy car- 
ries the precious freight of a great 
emerging concept of democracy, the lit- 
erary quality and the organization of the 
book do not do full justice to the theme. 

ArtHuR E. Morcan 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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Up to Date 
A Primer or Atumni Work, dy R. W. 

Sailor. Ithaca, New York: American 

Alumni Council, 1944. 216 pp. $5.00. 

Most colleges and universities, the 
smaller ones especially, will find the 
overhauling of their alumni relationships 
an important postwar problem. Even 
more than the colleges themselves, their 
alumni have been disrupted, requirin 
“relocation” geographically and “rehabil- 
itation”’ psychologically. 

More than this, greater dependence of 
institutions upon financial support from 
their graduates and former students seems 
inevitable. Discontinuance of the Army 
and Navy college training programs will 
leave many institutions Fscally shell- 
shocked. Federal income taxes have 
already diminished gifts and are drying 
up the reservoir of large fortunes from 
which benefactions hitherto have come. 
Smaller annual gifts, in greater number, 
must now be solicited; and alumni furnish 
the logical lists for canvass. 

The new Primer of Alumni Work, pub- 
lished by the American Alumni Council, is 
timely for these reasons. Its author, 
R. W. Sailor, of Cornell, comes closest, 

rhaps, to being the Nestor of national 

owledge about alumni affairs—having 
served as Editor of the Council during 
two of the three decades of intercollegiate 
co-operation in ——a alumni work. 
His maturity in the whole movement, 
to which his own contribution of leader- 
ship was distinguished, gives broad and 
authoritative perspective to this wide 
conspectus of the field. 

It was time for a new synthesis and 
summary. No association in the whole 
area of higher education has been more 
industrious in the consideration of its 
problems or more constructive in their 
solution than the American Alumni 
Council. And none has published more 
consistently, since its founding at the 
Ohio State University in 1913. There 
have been annual reports ever since, cov- 
ering every phase of organized alumni 
activity, including papers by the leading 
educators of America. The earlier Man- 
ual of Alumni Work, published in 1924, 
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has been well thumbed on every campus 
in the country. This newest Primer does 
not repeat the details of the past publica- 
tions. It sorts out, summarizes, indexes, 
and brings up to date the best the Council 
has produced in thirty years, and 
re-interprets for the present day the most 
effective techniques for making the 
alumni constituency of any college “united 
and useful.” 

Here are the section headings—Alumni 
Organization, Goodwill Building, The 
Alumni Office, Fund Raising, The Mag- 
azine, Your Problems, and the American 
Alumni Council. Each section includes 
four to eight chapters replete with explicit 
instruction for the professional alumni 
worker who has the job to do, equally 
indispensable to the beginner or the 
long-experienced. 

or it is a professional task, this 
ae for realizing the vast poten- 
tial of alumni interest and support, not 
just a “promotional” one with a sandbag 
of direct-mail or revivalist tricks. There 
has been a long line of able alumni work- 
ers over the years, loyally committed to 
the concept of pede ees Foe in a great 
challenge and a great tradition: the 
service of higher education. In this 
volume is the crux of their commit- 
ment and of their intelligent ingenuity 
in deepening the channels of alumni 
allegiance and response. 

J. L. Morriti 
University of Minnesota 


On Latin-American Courses 
“Tue Universities oF CHILE,” dy Kath- 
erine Lenore Morgan. Washington, 

D. C.: Pan American Union, 1944. 

iv+157 pp. (Higher Education in 

Latin America, Vol. 2) $.s50. 

This mimeographed report should be 
obtained and consulted by admissions 
officers of all universities and colleges 
which receive Latin-American students. 
The author, after a short but accurately 
dated summary of education during 
colonial and early republican periods of 
the history of Chile, gives an excellent 
description of the organization of the five 
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Chilean universities. Although her de- 
scription would not be correct in every 
detail concerning the universities of other 
Latin-American countries, nevertheless 
she furnishes, in her complete listings of 
courses and titles, a helpful analysis of 
the methods of admission and the mean- 
ings of certificates and degrees for the use 
of admissions officers who are struggling 
with the assignment of credits to Spanish- 
speaking students. 

The most important and largest of the 
five universities in Chile is La Universidad 
de Chile in Santiago. That government 
university in its present form is but one 
hundred years old, having been erected 
on the foundations of a previous colonial 
institution called La Real Universidad de 
San Felipe, which was granted a charter 
by Philip V in 1738 and was actually 
opened eighteen years later. In spite of 
its comparatively recent origin as com- 

ared with the universities of Peru and of 

exico, that royal university and its 
modern successor have had a notable 
reputation for their teachers and scholars. 
Miss Morgan mentions many of these 
distinguished individuals. In recent visits 
to Latin-American countries, your re- 
viewer has become acquainted personally 
with many eminent and respected edu- 
cators, doctors, and lawyers who are 
alumni of La Universidad de Chile. 

Two other universities, La Universidad 
de Concepcion in the city of that name, 
and La Universidad Técnica Federico 
Santa Maria in Valparaiso, are govern- 
ment institutions. The latter is an 
extremely interesting technical school, 
established in 1925 by the gift of the 
Chilean financier whose name it carries. 

There are two Catholic universities, 
La Universidad Catélica de Chile in San- 
tiago and La Universidad Catélica de 
Valparaiso. The former was established 
through private gifts by a Catholic arch- 
bishop in 1888 and in the year 1929 had 
an enrollment of more than two thousand 
students. The second was also established 
by private gifts. 

Miss Morgan’s book contains specific 
details about courses offered by the fac- 
ulties of all the five universities. The Pan 
American Union and Mrs. Concha 
Romero James, the chief of its Division 
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of Intellectual Co-operation, are to be 
congratulated on having stimulated and 
published her study. It will be exceed- 
ingly useful to colleges of the United 
States. 
EstHER ALLEN GAw 
Emeritus, Ohio State University 


A Volume of Proceedings 


“HicHER EpucaTIon IN THE Postwar 
Periop,” edited by John Dale Russell. 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1944. 
vi+169 pp. $2.00 (paper). 

The Institute for Administrative Off- 
cers of Higher Institutions was first 
organized at the University of Chicago in 
1923; sessions have been held annually 
during each summer since that time, the 
one held on July 6 and 7, 1944, being the 
twenty-second in the series. Beginning 
in 1929, the papers presented at the 
Institute have been published in an 
annual volume of Proceedings, of which 
Higher Education in the Postwar Period is 
number sixteen. The thirteen papers in 
this volume are devoted to the following 
topics: changed conditions faced by 
higher education in the postwar period, 
planning being done by institutions for 
the postwar period, the effect of the 
postwar situation on the work of various 
administrative offices in institutions of 
higher education, and the effect of the 

ostwar situation on various types of 
higher education. 

The authors of papers include pres- 
idents of universities, colleges, and junior 
colleges, a dean of a professional school 
and a dean of students, a registrar, a 
comptroller, professors of sociology and 
of classical languages, a representative of 
the Veterans Administration, a specialist 
in occupational research, and a state 
commissioner of education. The result is 
not only a summary of present trends in 
higher education, it is also a discussion of 
what postwar conditions are likely to be 
and of the adjustments that institutions 
of higher education can and should make 
to meet those conditions. 

Some of the ideas expressed are def- 
initely dated as of July, 1944. Our guesses 
in 1945 as to the trend of events may not 

e any better but some of them are 
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different from those made in 1944. The 
papers are by men who are on the job, 
actively involved in various phases of 
higher education, and among those best 
ualified to discuss the problems that 
= us. Along with the administration 
of higher education, the papers discuss 
some phases of terminal, general, liberal, 
and professional education. There are 
ideas and stimulating suggestions for 
every kind of college officer from professor 
to president. 
Joun S. ALLEN 
University of State of New York 


Indispensable for Educators 


Eruics AND Lanouace, dy Charles L. 
Stevenson. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1944. xi+ 338 
Pp. $4.00. 
Of the many problem areas to which 

theorists in education have applied the 

characteristically philosophic methods of 
analysis and interpretation, the field of 
ethics is at once the most urgent and the 
least satisfactorily handled. The incon- 
clusive character of discussions of ethical 
theory and the persistent disagreement 
and mutual misunderstanding which these 
discussions exhibit are due in large part 

(as Mr. Stevenson points out in a brief 

but sympathetic and illuminating discus- 

sion of Dewey.’s views) to theorists’ 

“departure from a maxim that [Dewey] 

has admirably defended; namely, the 

moral terms must be studied when they 
are at work—in the full variety and com- 
plexity of their living contexts, both 
individual and social.” On the contrary, 
theorists in education have taken as their 
guides the main schools of the classical 
philosophic positions, following far too 
confidently the example of academic 
departments of philosophy. But more 
serious than educational theorists’ adop- 
tion of orthodox conclusions is their 
uncritical acceptance of classical formula- 
tions of the problems of ethical theor 

and of the methods by which suc 

problems may be solved. 

In departing from the rationalistic and 
quasi-logical tradition of ethical theory, 
Mr. Stevenson has not undertaken what 
might seem the obvious alternative, 
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namely, a minute descriptive account of 
chia, language in action. Rather, on 
the basis of in ormal studies of language 
in general and ethical terms in particular, 
he outlines with precision and clarity the 
ways in which ethical terms operate and 
the types of argument brought to their 
support. 

His analysis ably presents the necessity 
of distinguishing, in cases of ethical dis- 
agreement, between differences in attitude 
and disagreements in belief. Our attitudes 
are at once indicated (or suggested) by 
our use of emotively active ethical terms 
(Good, right, and so on) and expressed by 
them. Our affirmation that “X is good” 
indicates at least that we approve and by 
its aura of enthusiasm expresses our 
approval. In addition, and this is one of 
m primary characteristics of ethical 
argument, the use of the laudatory eth- 
ical term operates to persuade others to 
approve likewise. This recognition of the 
threefold function of ethical terms (the 
descriptive or suggestive, the expressive, 
and the persuasive functions) is clearly a 
more satisfactory basis for analysis than 
the artificially intellectualistic assump- 
tions of orthodox views. The many argu- 
mentative devices used to support the 
persuasive effect of a judgment are 
effectively analyzed by Mr. Stevenson 
both in so far as such arguments simply 
reinforce the emotive effect of the original 
judgment and in so far as they operate to 
alter attitudes by way of effecting a 
change in beliefs. 

An adequate theory regarding ethics 
and ethical language must - able to deal 
with not only the simpler cases of every- 
day ethical argument but also the more 
subtle and intellectualistic arguments and 
analyses of professional philosophers. The 
more sophisticated points of view are 
treated under the general heading of 
“The Second Pattern of Analysis,” in 
which the descriptive meaning of the 
ethical judgment is expanded to include 
not only the “I approve,” discussed ear- 
lier, but also the complex meanings which 
are evident in the writings of philos- 
ophers and in extended discussions of 
ethical questions. Mr. Stevenson points 
to the way in which the more subtle 
arguments turn upon “persuasive def- 
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initions,” introduced explicitly or only 
implied by the contexts of argument or 
exposition. Though not under the neces- 
sity of refuting these definitions (since 
definitions are in any case ad hoc and lim- 
ited only by the rather broad range of 
meanings attending vague terms), he 
points out the extent to which these 
definitions are used to effect changes in 
attitude (and hence evaluation) through 
“a wedding of descriptive and emotive 
meaning,” through the shifting of one’s 
approbation to a new object or act. 

t is difficult to imagine any variant of 
ethical theory which does not lend itself 
to this kind of analysis. In fact, convic- 
tion of the soundness of Mr. Stevenson’s 
conclusions is greatly enhanced by the 
light which it throws upon other views, 
especially in his brief but incisive analyses 
of the contributions of Plato, Hume, 
Bentham, Mill, Dewey, Russell, G. E. 
Moore, and the Logical Positivists. 

Less central to Mr. Stevenson’s main 
theory, but illustrative both of the com- 
prehensive basis of his analysis and the 
manifold consequences of the use of his 
method, are chapters on “Validity,” 
“Intrinsic and Extrinsic Value,” “‘Moral- 
ists and Propaganda,” “The Function of 
Definitions,” and “‘Avoidability and De- 
terminism,” which, though perhaps more 
precise and logically rigorous than non- 
philosophers are accustomed to, are a 
convincing demonstration of the impor- 
tance and philosophic power of this type 
of analysis. Ethics and Language is indis- 
pensable reading for everyone concerned 
with ethical problems, in education or 
elsewhere. 

Donatp W. Rocers 
Luzerne, New York, 
Central High School 
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General Education in a 
Tragic Era 


WILLIAM WISHART BIDDLE 


[Continued from page 378) 


limited to the intellectual upper crust. 
All young persons require induction 
into adult life. All should learn to 
measure their individual and col- 
lective behavior against human values, 
A single college which sought to 
demonstrate the possibilities of a func- 
tional education of guidance toward 
ideals might well continue to serve a 
selected group of youth. But eventu- 
ally, as the idea spreads, ethical 
guidance in general education should 
be available for, and adapted to, the 
needs of all young persons whatever 
their intelligence ratings, their eco- 
nomic positions, or their probable 
future occupations. 

The liberal-arts college, like many 
other institutions of our society, is 
changing. Will it attempt to cling to 
traditional functions in the face of 
well-nigh irresistible pressures? Or 
will it seek a réle of leadership in 
finding new pathways to age-old eth- 
ical purposes? General education 


which does not guide young people 
toward the central, but often forgot- 
ten, ethical theme of our society 
is too general for survival. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 7] 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“About Foreign Language Teaching,” 
by Leonard Bloomfield. Yale Review, 
Summer, 1945. 

Every language serves as the bearer of a 
culture. If you speak a language, you take 
part, to some degree, in the way of living 
represented by that language. Each system 
of culture has its own way of looking at things 
and people and of dealing with them! To the 
extent that you have learned to speak and 
understand a foreign tongue, to that extent 
you have learned to respond with a different 
selection and emphasis to the world around 
you, and for your relations with people you 
have gained a new system of sensibilities, 
considerations, conventions, and restraints. 


With this introduction, Mr. Bloomfield, 
distinguished linguist and author, and a 
member of the faculty of Yale University, 
proceeds from a discussion of the cultural 
and biographic value of foreign languages 
to their practical importance as indis- 
pensable tools for keeping pace with the 
advances which have been made in the 
speed and ease of travel, and, more 
especially, for meeting the exigencies 
of war. 

After Pearl Harbor, the need for men 
who could converse in a number of 
languages became urgent. In response 
to an appeal from the Army, the American 
Council of Learned Societies presented 
the problem to the Linguistic Society of 
America, of which Mr. Bloomfield is a 
member. 


The result was that the Army’s directives 
for foreign language instruction embodied 
certain results of linguistic science that had 
not generally figured in the teaching of our 
schools and colleges, and discountenanced 
certain practices that had there prevailed but 
are supposed by workers in linguistics to be 
irrelevant or injurious. 


No new method of teaching was 
evolved for use in the Army language 
courses, but certain broad recommenda- 
tions were made and followed. Students 
were trained in the colloquial form of the 
language they were studying. Small 
groups (about ten students) spent most 
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of their classroom time (ten hours a 
week) “listening to a native speaker 
[who] used the standard dialect, and no 
English whatsoever], imitating him, and, 
as soon as possible, conversing with him.” 
The work was supervised by an instructor 
who gave several lectures each week on 
the structure of the language. Native 
speakers corrected mistakes by repeating 
the correct form. 

Even within the limited time allotted 
by the Army to the foreign language 
courses (ranging from a maximum of 
twelve months to a minimum of six, or 
in some urgent cases less), the results 
were good. “. . . Much depends on the 
personality, tact, and skill of the native 
speaker, and upon the guidance which he 
receives from the instructor who is in 
charge of the work.” 

Can we capitalize on the findings and 
experience of the Army in an attempt to 
put foreign-language study in normal 
times on a sound basis in our schools and 
colleges? Certainly, it would be possible 
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to transfer the “broad principles which 
were embodied in the army’s directives 
for language teaching. These principles 
amount only to what linguistic science 
tells us about language learning. They 
apply to all study of foreign languages, 
regardless of special conditions or ultimate 
aims.” 

Linguistic competence on the part of 
the planners, the textbook writers, and 
the teachers of a foreign language is a 
sine qua non. Native presentation of the 
foreign language is highly desirable, if not 
indispensable. Drill classes must be 
small and much of the time spent should 
be devoted to “laboratory work” for 
which no outside preparation is necessary. 
Since young children find conventional 
drill less tedious than older ones, and 
take more pride in phonetic and verbal 
accomplishments, it would seem to follow 
that the study of foreign languages 
should not be delayed until high school 
is reached. 
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Mr. Bloomfield recommends one year 
of intensive work devoted mainly to 
speaking, and a second year devoted to 
“reading in the geography, history, and 
literature of the foreign country.” Any 
work beyond this, he believes, should be 
entirely optional and a matter of speciali- 
zation. With such an arrangement of 
study, “the outlay of time and money 
for frequent meetings and small classes 
should be at least partially offset by the 
reduction of calendar time.” 


“The Dark Age in Texas,” by Bernard 
De Voto. Harper’s, August, 1945. 
This is an important analysis of the 

struggle for academic freedom which is 

going on at the University of Texas and 
the significance of the issues involved— 
issues which are specific to Texas and the 

South, and basic to all the colleges and 

universities in the country. 

It is difficult to assess the situation 
which has arisen as the result of the 
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dismissal of Homer P. Rainey, former 
resident of the University of Texas. No 
therner is certain whether the show- 
down was precipitated by vested interests, 
“gang friction in Texas politics,” or the 
activities of the exponents of white 
supremacy and black reaction. 
hat the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity should consider the American Civil 
Liberties Union a vicious organization, 
the black list of the American Association 
of University Professors an innocuous 
scrap of paper, John Dos Passos’ U.S.A. 
an obscene book, and President Rainey 
a “nigger-lover” is a deplorable com- 
mentary on the men who are its members; 
but that it should have succeeded, by 
employing the successful formulas of the 
reactionary and the rabble rouser, in 
obtaining from many thousands of 
Texans the support necessary to winning 
and maintaining its victory marks the 
Texas episode as a dangerous assault on 
academic freedom. It is the opinion of 
Mr. De Voto, author, and editor of 
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Harper’s “Easy Chair” since 1935, that 
this is the forerunner of repeated future 
attacks made 

. by men who are [in the words of Frank 
Dobie] “native fascists” ... [who] have 
faithfully repeated the Nazi attack on the 
central mechanism of democracy. The service 
of the regents is to entrenched wealth, privi- 
lege, powerful corporations; they are agents of 
ruthless industry and finance. 

Here is a naked form of the old terror; 
thinking is dangerous. Here are subversive, 
clear-minded men winning the support of 
honest, troubled men to another panic- 
stricken attack on education in the belief 
that education, which might be the interpreter 
and enlightened guide of change, is the 
begetter of change. . . . Education is no 
longer education in Texas. The University 
of Texas can no longer seek the truth, discover 
the truth, or teach the truth. It has been 
taken over by a dictatorship. 
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Mr. Rainey has been fighting our war. 
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So have the thousands of Texans who have 
been roused to support him. It is an excellent 
thing that this struggle has not been passed 
off in Texas as a trivial squabble among 

ogues, but that the state has been 
deeply shocked and has come to see what is 
at stake. They have sounded an alert to the 
Republic, notifying the rest of us that we 
must be on guard. 


“University Presses: A Progress Report,” 
by Donald Porter Geddes; ‘What Uni- 
versity Presses Plan for the Future,” 
by Datus Smith, Jr.; ““What It Takes 
to Start a University Press,” by W. T. 
Couch; “Growing Pains of a Press 
Editor,” by Henry M. Silver; “Next 
Steps in Microfilm,” by Watson Davis. 
“What the University Presses Are 
Publishing,” Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, June 9, 1945. 

This is the third American University 

Press issue of the Saturday Review of 
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Literature in a series designed to reveal 
and recognize “scholarly publishers for 
what they have done, what they are, and 
what they give promise of being.” In 
contrast with the 1944 article by William 
Bridgewater, whose chief emphasis was 
on the scholar-author in his relation to 
the worker in the university press, this 
inclusive report gives the reader a bird’s- 
eye view of the past progress, probable 
future developments, and editorial and 
financial problems of the American Uni- 
versity Press. Beginning with a general 
appraisal of its service and significance, 
and ending with a discussion of microfilm, 
this group of articles written from the 
experience of men who are eminent 
representatives of the scholarly pub- 
lishing, and the scientific, world is 
interesting and informative. It is sup- 
plemented by an “alphabetical index to 
g11 University Press authors and their 
publishers of the last twelve months, and 
also to 35 University Presses.” 
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